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The institute, "Innovations in School Librarianship," 
was conducted by The Florida State University in cooperation with the 
Florida Department of Education. Participants in the workshop were 
persons employed as school district level media personnel in riorida 
public school systems. The purpose was to increase their competence 
in planning, developing and evaluating effective system-wide media 
programs. Ihe need for such competence has been sharply accentuated 
by recent state legislative actions and subsequent policy changes by 
the Department of Education which mandated an appraisal of all 
programs as to effectiveness, efficiency, and utiiization of 
resources, ihe seminar approach was used, enabling participants to 
exchange -views and reinforce principles. Emphasis was placed on the 
development of evaluative instruments, implementation of standards, 
procedures to assure accountability, and on the design of needs 
assessment as they relate to school media programs. Presentations to 
the entire group was made by staff members and visiting lecturers in 
order to impart information needed by all of the participants. This 
document is a record of those presentations. (Author) 
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FOREWORD 



Purpose 



Tho institute, I n n o va 1 1 on s i n^^ School Libra rianship, was conducted by 
Tho Florida State FnlversTty "fn cooperation with the Florida Depart- 
ment of Fducation. 

Participants in the workshop were persons enployed as school dir.trict 
level media personnel in Florida public school systems. The^purpose 
was to increase their competence in planning^ developina and\evalu- 
ating effective system-wide media programs . The need for such 
competence had been sharply accentuated by recent state legislative 
actions and subsequent policy changes by the Department of Education 
which mandated an appraisal of all programs as to effectiveness, 
efficiency 5 and utilization of resources. 

Format 



The seminar approach was used, enabling participants to exchange views 
and reinforce princ-inles. Emphasis was placed on the development of 
evaluative instruments, implementation of standards, procedures to 
as^^ure accountability, and on the design of needs assessment as they 
relate to school media proqrams. 

Presentations to the entire group were made by staff members and 
visiting lecturers in order to Impart Information needed by all of 
the participants. This document is a record of those Dresentations. 
A portion of the institute day was devoted to small group activity 
with approximately ten participants working on topics growing out 
of the basic presentations. Individual projects were also part of 
the Institute* These group and individual projects are not included 
in those Proceedi ngs . 
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Shelley S. Qoono 
Deputy Coinini ssi'oner , 
Depflrtment of Education 
State of Florida 



AVENUES TO EXCELLENCE 



It 15 a Dieasure to be here. Lookinq over your proqram, I see 
that ^ou hJVG before you sessions on educational qoals, accoun* ■ 
ability, cost analysis, manaqement Information systems PPBS 
thrj Florida model for educational planninq, school finance, new 
tefiinoloqies, and utnizatlon of human resources. All these areas 
will be important to those of you in educational media in the 70's 
I am convinced that most of us, through the years, have lived within 
our own areas of specialty, and maybe didn 't know enouqh about p.-h 
other. This workshop will give you an opportunity to get toqether 
n pme different areas. I am very pleased to be able to state 
that perhaps there is more togetherness in the educational section 
of Florida than we have had in a long time, nerhaps 



ever, 



The*'"KLwilHl'r--{ accountability. Accountability demands knowledqe 
The Knowledge Explosion" has long since become a cliche Desnite 
Si?tHhMH''^h^ quantity of new knowledge, our methods of 

distributing this knowledge is still inadequate and sometimes chaotic 
excenence fSrlllJ^' storehouse of knowledae and provide 

JH^^r^;''^''J'""?' 2-':' ^^""F* "^"s *° ™dels of excellence in 
critical reading, listemnq, observinq, and thinking. He must have 
avenues opened, avenues to excellence, opportunities to enloy nrn= 
ductive experiences at first hand, to associate witi the best ' 

n«inHr'J°h f''.'"'''^^^.-"?'"-'^^^ ^®st books, films, 'music, 
paintingi..architecture, and photography. 

In Wn'' f 1?? f educated individual is one who has learned how 
^nri^vni '"^ *° use various -methods of inquirv in examinina 

and exploring Ideas as opposed to one who has merely memorized the 
nct%. The Goals for Education in Florida's adopied in Aoril 1971 
by t e tate Board of Education includes as one of ?he stuSe s ■ o is 
the following statementr "All students shall deve-;op and use skills 
5nl^ nn processes of search, analysis, eval lation and problem 

solvmg, in critical thinking, and in the use of lymbolism." ' 

currifuf? T!^'^^ '-"'l'! ™- - Instructional pattern: new 

curricula, new organizations, new resources. 

New and revised school curricula require that teachers and students 
h. "'^^-S^ of study required in a qiven discinline and that 
tn ^linJ1-'"T*""'*'" *° '^'^^ methndology of that discipline 
to significant segments of its content. To accomplish this, s ud^nts 



rnu^t have ready access to all kinds of media, as well as Instruc- 
tion and assistance in their effective use, 

In the area of orqanization for teaching, such developments as 
team teaching, large and s:nan group instruction, seminars, and 
independent study have placed an increased emphasis on the avai - 
ability of materials for student use. The increasing use of moau- 
lar scheduling in secondary schools has freed :;tudents to make more 
independent use of information sources than has been the case In 
schools with more traditional scheduling practices. In short, 
making learning more interesting and making teaching more effective 
require flexibility which can be achieved only through the use of 
many kinds of materials and techniques. 

Such flexibility requires resources: a media center with an ample, 
well organized, varied collection of materials 5 administered by 
a competent staff of professional and para-profess1onal personnel 
who work closely and effectively with administratorSt teachers^ 
and students as as integral part of the learnlng-teachinq process. 
It is clear that in order to provide all persons with avenues to 
excellence we must make integrated use of all media. 

In addition to our present emphasis on reading and writing^ we must 
make greater use of speaking and listening and visualizing and 
observing. An often neglected way to achieve access to excellence 
is through conversation: dialogue and discussion. The great art 
of discussion Is not talking it Is listening. It is listening 
with the ear of compassion^ the ear of sensitivity, the empathic ear. 
I recall before the War^ the great War^ having been in small college 
where I knew my professors and where we sat on a bench fn a quad- 
rangle and we talked professor to student and we listened much more 
attentively than in the classroom and 1t meant something. 

The reward of excellence does not come easily: it requires dis- 
cipline to achieve i t. 

We must plan for it. 

We must set goals to reach it. 

We must plan and implement goal changes and innovation. 

We must establish priorities to achieve it. 

We must set aside adequate resources to support 1t. 
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We must keep 1n mind the learning needs of everyone.. 

We must evaluate progress and madify our course as necessary. 

We must never lose siqht of eKcellence as our primary goal. 

Yours 1s a great chanenge* Tne need 1s great; the work is great. 
It is time to reflect seriously on your roles in education. You are 
highly skilled, highly educated people in this thing we call llbrarv/ 
media services, and above all* you, the people, the human resourcesV 
are the most important elements on the avenues to excellence. 



God Bless* 



tiarold Goldstein 

School of Library Sciencn 

rion'Ha StatP University 



AVCNULS TO EXCELLENCE RC INNOVATIONS IN SCHOOL L JBRARIANSHIP 



v/e cone to a select nroup ; not to Just that aroup which has been 

. h "^.T'S-^ approved to come - but to a more important total 
of which this small qatherina is a part. That total is the arouD 
everywhere which is concerned enough about what they do for a I'vinq 
hOQell they do it, and what results are obtaTneri, 

I refer, of course, to those educational specialists who see a need 
constantly for continuing self=development and continuinq re=orien- 
tation to the changing needs of education which must be offered by 
redirected schools serving a changing society. There is no way as 
•1i "•^^u"^ accommodating to change - or helping to dlricTTt 
without the kind of experience you are involved in for the next two 
weeks You accepted the offer (or sought it either way fits my 
gold star roster); you'll be well involved and you'll work hard- 
cnon, finally, the proof of the pudding will be the afterf-aste (or 
lingering aroma) of what went on during these two weeks. 

The program planners for this institute are all veterans of the prob= 
lem which IS before us- increased demands for morp skills to do a 
nrore complex job with, perhaps, fewer people to meet redirected 
newer objectives I think of them as a headquarters group which 
IS concerned with and "enrolling members" In AAA (3 I said)- 
accessibility of ideas - resources - personnel; Tcceptabi 1 i ty by 
t^e niedia specianst of the charge to do a better job and make it 
visible; and accountability to coneagues students - adminfstra- 
?? These goals are/should be the 

Dasic tenets of al education, particularly, however, they must be 
continuously-visible elements of any innovative undertaking which 
requires new adaptations and revitalized perforriiances. 

Strange, isn't it, that today, immersed as we are up to the eyebrows 
in a sea at media, that we must mediate our coneagues so that they 
are media concerned and media actiWr~Who would have been willTHn 
wn„i^-J" ^i'*' ^3"' 58 percent of all American homes 
know. f S *"r[!'- °" t''"^ S " 32 hours per week? (and who 

knows really whether this is "up tire" or "down time," as'auto- 
mation people sa^?) But it Is a fact, as are many other possible 
allusions to the world of now (small letters); and the further fact 
]l,,ut- u ?" i'orefront of educational operations, have a 
wUfi yoi™ ''^"S^^S educational establtshment up to and along 

I used 3-"A'_' words: accessibility, acceptability (sic') and 

eSH?E'u;^H%/^''f5^^^^^*^ ^" yoUFlTofessional 
^^If r ^ to build resources, provide services, relate your= 
self to the education team and its objectives, and also being avail- 
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able to your educational conimuni ty . Acceptability is hcinq ahlo to 
bp crediD e: to convey ths idea that what you dn is credible nd 

?Hat?nn' "t'°"^'' ''I professional caliber; thorou h in ? s 
re ation to objecti ves/needs/evaluation of ths total proqrani to 
which you relate; and finally, but not leastly, that you s rmedia 
adjustable! '''''''' " " aoproachable i workab f 

Accountability as a piece of the action is relatively new in its 
Grnerqence as an Irnportant concern, but it is hardly new in the 
validity of its relation to our total educational effort If vour 
program is accountable positively, I take it to mean that you've 
accounted for the media services operation on the rinht side with 
respect to the building or district; that you've given an account 
ot what came in and what went ouf, and tha't you can be counted on 
to continue to examine what you do in terms of why you do it and 
tor whom ThQre are, of course, more dlmensionlTb this term; but 
.let me stop with this simplified account of accountability. 

The two weeks in Tallahassee will deal with these points, and more 
but, then, what did you expect when you al lowed yourselves to be 
drawn into a continuing or enlarging self-education venture? You 
all have degrees, many of them from institutions as worthy as this 
one; yet you have agreed you need more than that degree, wherever 
you get n, to get on with the responsibn ities at hand. 

I take kindly to that concept: it means to me that, whether or not 
you expected the degree to provide you with a perpetual motion 
nidchine which would be capable forever of supplving answers -- 
Ideas - directions to changing educational demands, you have agreed 
that no one completed educational attainment will win the continuino 
educational battle. If this School at this University has provide^ 
you with the basic knowledge, skills, and attitudes which resul ted 
in your being here (and having attended other such ventures my 
colleagues have every right to be proud that, indeed, our program 
able to keep the learning drive alive), we are glad to welcome 
you back even for only a two-weeks "go-at-it," 

The School has adjusted somewhat to these changes in education and 
media services, as the goals and demands have changed. Perhaps 
our adjustment is slower, and certainly the changed approach 
^nH I . f\ complete. But you should know, from the caliber 

and expertise of the program staff, that the School, through its 
own connections to the mainstream via individual routes such as 
bara brygley s, is in constant contact with the 1 1brary/media pro- 
fessions; and that these contacts will help us - if not indeed 
iPnnf J" h\f° "commodate to change. We view seriously the chal- 
or fn rh^n"" f'r°f of our araduates with any 
thP JIt,i in philosophy goals action - accountabil i ty in 
tfie total scope of education have for them and for us: In accepting 
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this responsi bill ty for adjustment, we trust that we can chanae 
for the better. That betterment, in many ways, is evidenced by 
the immediate winingness of my coneanues to assume responsi- 
bility when asked for planninn and implementinn inservice educa- 
tion oxpenonces such as this onejas an acceptance in aH ' 
aspects of education accordinq to their own specialties and 
expertise. 

There are many new devices, new resources, new activities which 
are withm the definition of innovation; many of them will be 
discussed in the content of these two weeks." Your pleasure in 
acquaintanceship with new directions will be directly related 
to the lack of pain felt as a result of dealinq with newness and 
in the deptn of your previous experience with channe What 
will hear, see, discuss, and do will became part of "AAA" mem- 
bership. The "membership" idea, if you don't dwell on it too 
seriously or too lonqj is actually one avenue to excellpnce Such 
an avenue for such an achievement 1s a lonq and wide one, of neces- 
sity. You won't travel it in a moment; you won't achieve the end 
result overnight. But serious efforts such as this I'nservi'ce 
education venture are perhaps the only way v/e can hope to see 
excellence in action. And you are already aware of the need for 
change/advancement, or you wouldn't be here. You are leaders In 
that ovei^orked definition, because you've lead in this area- 'and 
as leaders, improvement toward the highest qualities is a part 
of every leader's role. 

We hope that you'll enjoy these involvements, utilize their values 
and results, and continue to be active club members after the insti 
tute becomfiS only a memory. All of my non-institute colleagues 
welcome you, and if we can help in any way to make these two weeks 
even more effective, you have only to ask. 

Welcome to Tallahassee, The Florida State University, and to this 
important educational experience. ' ' ' 
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Dr. Thomas Downen 
Assistant Professor 
School of Library Science 
Universitv of Michiaan 
Ann Arbor, Mlchiqan' 



ESTABLISHING EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

davalo^Lnt'lMfposMMe ,f ^"-^^^^^ -.^^e context of c..r1culun, 

ment of specific oblecH^^^^ including tfTr^4ablish = 

^Piorti^n a Ji ^°Jscn\/es, strateay development, includina fhp 

pattern of'cS^HculirdevefSpment J '''' traditional 

A simplistic definition of a aoal statement is th^t it • • 

statement, or statements which rpfiarf i ■ • ^"at it is a mission 
definition is that It is Tlilfc^ t J mission. Another attempt of 
reason for being as we si s ;on.'''?P"^ " organization's 

expectations J define p^odictsirt re erprS' 1oaf""1 ^'^f " 
as defined in Goals for Educatinn in "^^^se. Goal statements, 
statements mcrmmrWm^^rWi^' t° b^oad 

Tnply no constraints on reL^ces soI^ statenients 
ment are visionary, and are non'^erSanent l^^.l'"''^' 
flexible and can be chanoed Tn EMe w I mrds, they are 

to be Of equal impor^a cilather S bei^-^''^^^ ^°'^f considered 
in some states. pnoritized" as is the case 

It is important to consider the nprp^^ifw t, ■ 
they give direction to an enterprise ^ni ^'''"P Obviously 
to go, you won't know where you^w nt tn h J'" ^^^^^ you wanl 

Goals are essential, too, as a bans for f ' f^l^^i^^ you get there, 
can determine if you really are there °^der that you 

dJvpS^^i- ^tio^^ developed prior to the 

which describe observable and meaurabf^ development of statements 
and their supporting objectivef are' berL?"*'?"'" Goals 
accreditation is concerned One staff wh ? ^'"P^^t^nt as far as 
for accreditation ts Colorado 1^119''^ 'J 2' 1?"^ approach 
for accrediting its schools Goals wMh "'^ 5°-'=^ ^as developed 
school community, are used rather .'an ^f ''"' ^^^^l^Ped by the local 
by the state. The new oroorsm L u '"^"^'^^m standards develoned 
The format of this proor'am^cons sts "^"^^d^tati on byi°Et?act " 

]oca schooUcommunity'identiJies --rf sequential steps: (1) the 
^nvo vement of all who hf e n "te"st ? 'tfS' f'V' h the 

pupils, parents, teachers ahH 1 educational enterDri^P 

are "PHoritized" s ncflvemhinS'' "'"^J'r' °^ community 2) goafs 
Of objectives is then deveS for .L^h' (3 shlwej 

(4) implementation proqrams whi>r-®'?^ selected for action 
are developed for ea^'ob]ect?Je a f t^vities and reso rces 

program becomes the educaJionarpia^'f ^the J hoof 

Hiaii Tor tne school community and is 
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covered by a performance contract, whtch the local board signs and 
sgbnits to the State Board of Education as the basis for school 
accreditation; At the tirre of the State Board of Education sipna- 
ture, the school is accredited by and under the contract. 3 

Impetus is be1nq given to the development of educational goals 
throughout the country as niore and more school systems are being 
asked to define their educational qoals and what will it cost to 
achieve them? Goals are essential for the implementation of this 
type of planning, progranming model of systems opiration. 

What kind of help is being given to those involved in developinq 
educational goals? The California School Board Association has' 
developed a document jntitled Educational Goals a nd Objectives 4 
In this work are eighteen goal categories which can be used by' 
local school systems to aid them in developing their own goaT 
statements. Examples of these goal categories are' the skill ■ 
... to acquire and transmit knowledge, the skill to use and evaluate 
knowledge, peer relationships, physical health and safety/and 
career and occupation selection. 5 In the Florida document related 
Jj.i^ JnJ'^I'l ^J'i'' categories have been determined as 

??? Ln h''*"3'"*.-®''^°P'"'"*= communication and learning skills 
cit enship education, occupational interests, mental and p y cal 
health, home and family relationships, aesthetic and cultural 
appreciations, and human relations. 6 

iduca^S '^l" i'^P°rJ'"* "P"* *° c°"sider when developing the 
educational goa s for the school community. Through involSnt 
an intrinsic motivational factor should arise Involvement rfn 
and should create interest resulting in h type o? Satfon 
w ic can provide great deal of sup ort foJ tJf ed ca? o a ' er= - 
pr e In the Las l/irgenes Unified School District in Calabasas 
Cal forma, involvement has become a key word This di.?H?? h^i*H 
a distnct^wide Goals Conferenci annuafly ^ olvi^ sc oorboa d ' 
members, teachers, administrators, and the commun ty 7 fhe na,1i 

ment and sharing of information; thf^^s^'ha^ e« e a^g^e 
Standing of your operation, 

The state of Colorado has developed a model for establishing goals 
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and pinpointing high motivational arias using input from all persons 
with a vested interist in the educational entarprise--pupils , parents, 
teachers, and Institutions. Using this model, educational goals are 
developed and goal areas are identified in which motivation is high 
for pupils, parents, and teachers. Those areas 1n which theri is 
congruency, as far as high motivation is concerned, -are deemed best 
suited for developing the initial liarn1ng--that 1s, these are the. 
priority goal areas. 8 

It is often taken for granted that everyone in an enterprise knows 
the direction of the enterprise and what Is hoped to be accomplished. 
This is not always the case. Differences can exist because Individ- 
uals might have differing perceptions of the task. It is assential 
,that the enterprise have a clearly defined mission because a system 
Is a grouping of objects which form a unit which in turn has proper- 
tiis not possessed by the individual objects. It is vital that all 
personnel involved understand the mission. Questions must be raised 
and dialogues established. How do individuals conceptualizi their 
contribution to the mission? Do they agree with the goals of the 
mission or do they have beliefs which are different? Lines of 
comniuni cation must be established among those Involved In the 
educational enterprisi—puplls, teachers, parents, and adminis- 
trators--to identify the central mission of the enterprtse. The 
systems approach requires clearly defined mission or goarstatements 
which provide direction for the system as it operates on a day-to-day. 
week-to-week basis. f jr tw uaj, 
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Wm. Cecil Tioiden 
Associate Commissioner 
Planning and Coordination 
Department of Education 



GOALS FOR EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 

As we move toward an educational system in which accountability 
for pupil learmng assumes equal status with accountability fc^ 
nnl f ''H^'"K'*-r.'"®"*''°" fli^S" to the establishment i ^ 

fSnrLfn f public education and to the managemont of 

educational programs to assure that the needs of pupils are actually 

if^Proviment of Florida's system of public education 
IS a matter of prime concern to school board members, super1nten= 
dents educators, students and citizens in each school district To 
accomplish this it is necessary that there be clearly established 
aJf^rt^^h/J^ establishing goals and objectives and that tho e 
affectid by them and those expected to implemint them be fully informed 
bou these proceduces and have an opportunity to participated 
Identifying needs and establishing goals for public education. 

lE^flfjhnJf °t-^ ""^^'^ Constitution assigns to the 

states those powers which are neither reserved to the federal govern- 
me t nor denied to the states. Among these 1s education. Public eSu- 
cation is clearly a state responslbnity. 

The Constitution of the S^tate of Florida states that- 

Adequate provision shall be made by law for a uniform 
system of free public schools and for the establishment 
maintenance and operation of Institutions of higher 
learmng and other public education programs that the 
needs of the people may require. (Article IX, Section 1) 

The Constitution also provides for e. state commissioner of education 
^m^^^'^''^ '''''''' -^-^ superintendents, anf""' 

Both the state commissioner and state board are charged by the Consti- 
provided^ °f the system of public^ducftion as"*^ 

Ind ^rnnf of ^J^^^J^f '"'1"^'^" Legislature to prescribe the nature 
Jp.nnn^M?-.-^' '^'I '^'^^"^ °^ P^^^i^ educatlon and to define th" 
responsibilities of the State Commlssionir and State Board Thirhfl. 
been accomplished with broad statutory powers and resplnsihi 11 ps^^ 
assigned to t e State Board and Commissioner, m w1 he u operation 

^^^^ ''''''''' ^° -^-1 ^0^^^' 
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*1968 - The Legislature adopted policy requiring district 
school boards to develop a comprehensive proqram of 
staff development - includlnq all services under 
xne district board and provision for adequate fur, 'ino 
(Section 230.23(4) (1). Florida Statutes) ^* 

*1969 -= The State Board of Education adopted an official state= 

S'n?y^' Education," (SectJoJ ' 

^^y. 053(2}, Florida Statutes) 

1. To establish state=wide educational objectives 
d. To establish objectives which shall receive hiqhest 
priority for given time periods 

3. To establish a sound program of financial support. 

4. To provide efficient coordination and distribution 
OT funds . 

5. To establish minimuiti standards for achievemMt and 
qua 1 1 ty control . 

6. To assist localities in evaluatina results. 

/. 10 develop a good Information system on the facts 

and conditions of education. ■ 
8. To provide incentives to local school systems and 

institutions to go beyond minimum performance 
y. To make available to local school systems and "instl- 

l!y^V f"sultat1ve services they cannot reasonably 

provide from their own resources. 

It is notable that these nine responsibili ties can be 
grouped into three categories: 

1. Five of the nine responsibilities 1. 2, 5 6 and 
7 " are concerned with establishing educational 
objectives and measuring their attainment. Number 8 
IS partially related to that same topic. 

d. Two of the responsibilities - numbers 3 and 4 
pertain to financial support 

^' lervfcer ^®'P°"sibility is to provide- consul tative 

*^^^^ SLi®^'''^!^?'' P°li'cy endorsim the concept of 

deye opmental capital for Improving education °" a nro! 
pnating funds to be used solely for R & D in search 
Of answers to present and future critical needs of 
education. (Section 229.561, Florida Statuses) 

be'assl^sef ^^^^ ^t^^ent progress 

SnJf 5 5 .u" f "ured against predetermined obiectives 
adopted by the State Board of Education and local Ed ca- 
tion systems. (Chapter 70-399. Laws of Florida) 
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1971 -- The Leqislature adopted poliGy endorsinq educatfonal 
accountabilny to provide yalldated information for 
decision making at the classroom, school, district 
and state level through the process of astablishinq 
objective!., assessment of ■ the degree to which thp 
objective;, are being achieved, and an analysis of thp 
diffirental effecti ventss and costs of educational 
programs. (Section 229.57, Florida Statutes) 

The new program to establish objectives and to assess 
student progr.-ss (utilizinq both cHterion and norm 
. referenced tests); the revision of the state required 
uniform budgeting and accounting procedures to provide 
better information for cost analysis and management 
information (CAMIS); and the new procedures for analyz- 
ing and measuring resource utilization are being devel- 
oped with funds provided by R & D to implement this 
policy. These programs and procedures are being care- 
fully developed to incorporate and reinforce in a corn- 
prehensive coordinated manner the many existing state 
programs such as school accreditation. 

*1972 -= The Legislature and the State Board of Education revised 
statutes and regulations to provide greater flexibility 
to those who operate educational programs and make tham 
more accountable for the results. (Chapter 72-221 
Lawe of Florida) ' 

The state's officially adopted "change strategy" consists of three 
oasic elements: ' " 

1. Clarifying Goals and Objectives - What educational 
programs ought to accomplish and what is belnq 
accomplished. 

2. Assessment and Analysis - Concentrating on finding 
out how well the goals and objectives are beinq 
attained. • 

3. Alternative Practices - Identifying additional and 
better ways to achieve objoctives. 

Along with the change strategy, the state has adopted an official 
approach to its leadership fo. improving education which is 
To proyide greater flexibility to those who operate ■ 
educational programs, but at the same time make them 
more accountable for the results. 

L"d°scLl'bo,'l!5 SJ\='k^'"'' P'-f^-P'l. superintendent. 

?haVth^"Jofar?ond^t1on1 lx"sT''"^ " 

Objectives are stated in measurnble terms. 
Risponsibility for achieving objectives is definitely 
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assigned. 

* The conditions under which the respDnsibi 1 ity is to be 
carried out are specified. 

* Line of authority is clearly established. 

In addition, if those who are accountable are to attain maximum 
results they must; 

* Have access to techniques and procedures for analyzino 

and explaining resource utiliEation and educational results 
Master techniques and procedures for analyzing and eyplain-' 
ing resource utilization and educational results 

* Have control over anocated resources so that use of these 
resources can be modified when the des ired results are not 
being attained . " ~~ — ' " 

The Constitution of the State of Florida states that: 

The school board shall operate, control and supervise 
all free public schools within the school district and 
determine the rate of school district taxes within the 
limits prescribed herein. Two or more school district*- 
may operate and finance joint educational programs 
(Article XI, Section 4) ' 

The district school board has the responsibility to levy district 
ad valorem taxes up-to the 10 mill maximum authorized by the Constitu- 
t on Al other taxes are "preempted to the state" except as provided 
by general laws; therefore, additional funds required to operate the 
schools must coma from outside the district. Alonq with the consti- 
tutional requirement that "adequate provision shall be made by law for 
ha! 'st^t^'f n5 schools..." the Constitution |ro?ides 

that State funds; may be appropnated (by the leqislature) to the 
several counties, school districts, municipalfties or special districts 
VIl" Sectionlj " ""^^ Provided by general law." (Article 

Im? h'fj® 5" ^ constitutional and statutory responsibility to carry 
,out both administrative and leadership activities in education The 
aggregate responsibilities and activities of the State Board the ^ 
cSgoriesr' '"^ ^mr-tmnt of Education can be placed in two 

* Those directed toward maintaining the effectiveness and 
efficiency of present educational practices as directed 
by statutes, regulations, and professional standards ■ 
Those directed toward identifying, developinq. and en- 
couraging. new or improved procedures and practices in 
educational institutions. 
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In 1968 the Commissioner was charqed, by the Lenlslature, specifi- 
cally to strengthen the renewal aspect of state' educational lead= 
ership. Section 229. 5S1, norlda Statutes, directs the Commissioner 
to ...as rapidly as feasible expand the capability of the depart-- 
ment of education in planning the state's strategy for effectinq 
constructive, educational chanqe and providing and coordinating 
creative services necessary to achieve greater quality in education." 

The Constitution of Florida provides for a uniform system of free 
public schools and for the establishment, maintenance and operation ■ 
of institutions of higher learning and other education programs that 
tne needs of the people may require. The Florida School Code provides 
for the establishment of such minimum standards and raqulations as 
shall tend to assure efficient operation of all schools and adequate 
educational opportunities for all children. To these ends the 
State Board of Education, on April 6, 1971, adopted a statement of 
qoa s for public school education in the State of Florida. These 
goals are grouped in two sectors.- 

1. Goals for student divelopmont. 

2, Goals for the educational system itself. 

In establishing these goals the State Board took into consideration 
these four principles: 

1. The goals for an educational system should be compre- 
hensive, in the sense that they must encompass the needs of 
uhe total population, includinq all economic and ethnic 
groups, and all ages. 

2. Each goal should be identified in terms of a function it 
will perform in the life of the individual; at the same 
time, the tendency to identify goals because they are 
traditional must be scrupulously avoided. 

3. Goals must be based upon projections of the conditions of 
life In the future, and not be circumscribed by currently 
existing conditions, 

4. The total set of goals must exhibit a balance in terms of 
the totality of the indlviduaTs adult activities, includinq 
occupational, social, and leisure time pursuits. 

Taking these considerations into account, the goals of education can 
be conceived in terms of the life activities of human adults in 
modern society. These activities may generally be placed in three 
categories: occupational, citizenship, and self-ful fill ment By 
constructing such a framework, it becomes possible to state the kinds 
of performance which should equip adults to function effectively in ■ 
society—the objectives of education. ' " " 
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GOALS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN FLORIDA 



Goals for school libraries in Florida may be identified through 
direct statements 1n official publications or through implied 
objectives revealed In stdtewide action programs. A review of 
state publications related to school" library media programs and 
of efforts of Florida's school library media specialists toward 
improvement suggests that we have tended to operate with Implied, 
rather than clearly stated goals. 

For more than three decades we have assumed in Florida that: 

1) Library media services are essential as one means to 
achieving quality education, 

2) Library media services are essential at all levels 
in the educational structure, from preschool through 
secondary levels, 

3) Young people learn differently if their teachers under- 
stand the role and potential of media in learninq and 
activate this understanding in teaching mithods or 
strategies. 

4) Young people may be changed in attitude, understanding, 
and behavior If they have easy access to media and re- 
lated services in media for independent learninq as well 
as that motivated by course assignments, (This refers 
to the accidental or incidental learning affected by the 
environment in which learners live and develop), 

5) Academic achievement as reflected in statewide and na- 
tional testing programs can be affected by the nature and 
quality of school library media programs. 

In our planning, Florida^s school media specialists have assumed 
further that superintendents, principals, teachers, general super- 
visors and other educational specialists understand and accept the 
great tenets of our faith, not to mention school board members, 
parents and other taxpayers. We have acted as if we believe that 
the education prDfesslon generally has agreement in perceptions of 
the role and the significance of school media programs. Perhaps 
we should now reassess this belief. 

We are challenged today to devise better strategy to ensure our 
involvement in educational planning, particularly at the state 
level and In many cases at the district level. In these times we 
find important groups assembled as cltiiens groups^ legislative 
committees, or professional bodies in the Department of Educationi 
earnestly attempting to determine the proper goals for education in 
the 70'$, to identify the necessary steps for achieving such goals, 
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and to assess current efforts in this direction. We should be 
concerned wit interpreting the relationship of media e vices 
to educational achievement. As a first step it seems obvious that 
we must be more articulate in defining goals or oMectivJ with 
rationale for these when needed. oDjectives, with 

In Florida in the past we have identified as a major qoal the e ^-^H 
lishment of "conditions of accountability' for school library . 
Sr'r V l''^ ^onmwm have included'one lib ° „ or Si™ 

? lions°?n'?f .'°2 "^'''''^ ''' ''''' Quantitative stS ds ' 
in relations to size of resource conection, spate and facili^^ie^ 
staffing and funds to support the program: We have^slmed h^ t 
everyone knows that given optimum conditions, there w i be great 
educational achieverent. We have then "opened the store'' V ' D?Lpri 
It by ear", attempting to involve teachers and 'tyn?s In Dlannina 
and using media services and working with those wKh Jofk wnS' 

This is a new day. We are now expected to be accountable for what 
happens to students because of expenditures for PHNr.H^n.i 
mng. WUhout question/school "?b?a;y":«dia%^^^^S^^^^^^^ 
e dership in the education professions in defining o 5 a d ob 
jectives (for media programs) that can be reasured. 

Reference to literature is useful here. In the Evaluative Criteria 
used in studying middleschool - junior hiqh and iiBil?rsBiBf^ 

.nd tn ni *° impliment fel.-tFWaluate achievLnt 

^nf nf- -^"1°" this basts for better implementation or for rest te- 
ment of goals. It is significant that the Evaluative Criteria suL.t. 
no specific goals but requires custom^bui ItToif^ i£r?io 
designed by those who work in that school. ' 

In the 1960 MSL Standards for School Library Proprams fALA mo) 
there are identifiWTRHe mlToFWsTl^ 
phrased as school goals of importance to all citizens- 

Ij That our schools have the resources for teachina and 
■ learni ng, ■ 

2) That all schools have functional programs of librarv 

SerVl ce, r a . lurory 

fo?ySth°'^ excellence in providing school libraries 

beenNndoJtlnI;ld'if th- "^'^ ^^'^ ^^^ve 
'r^pel!^^^^^^^^''''' ^^^^^^-^ objectives stated 
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Tht 1969 |t|ndards_ for IclTOgl Ubra^ do identify 9 specific 

objectives, and ft is signi ficant thatTRese are quoted directly from 
the 1945 Standards . School Librar ies for Today and Tomorrow (Al A, * 
1945). There is carefuT explanation Hat'wHTleTHese general oi^er- 
tives are "common to all schools", the primary objective of every 
school library is that of "contributing to the achievement of the 
objectives formulated by the school, of which it is an integral 
part.' . " 

The more specific objectives identified include 

1. Participate effectively in the school program as it strives 
to meet the needs of pupils, teachers , parents , and other 
community members. 

2. Provide boys and qirls with the library materials and 
services most appropriate and most meaningful in their 
development as individuals. 

3. Stimulate and guide pupils 1n al> phases of their reading 
so that they may find Increasing enjoyment and satisfaction 
and may grow in critical judgment and appreciation. 

4. Provide an opportunity through library experiences for 
boys and girls to develop helpful interests, to make 
satisfactory personal adjustments, and to acquire desirable 
social attitudes. 

5. Help children and young people to become skillful and 
discnminating users of libraries and of printed and 
aiidio-visual materials, 

6. Introduce pupils to community libraries as early as possible 
and co-operate with those libraries 1n their efforts to 
encourage continuing education and cuitural growth. 

7. Work with teachers In the selection and use of all types 
of library materials which contribute to the teaching 
program, 

8. Participate with teachers and administrators in programs 
for continuing professional and cultural growth of the 
school staff, 

9. J Co-operate with other librarians and community leaders in 

planning arid developing an over-all library for the community 
or area. , 

In Standards for Scho^ (ALA and NEA) , published in 

1969, one finds no direct statement of goals or objectives. The 
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purpose of the publication, "to present standards that will best 
aid the schools in Implementinq their educational noals and inst- 
ructional programs", Implies that goals or objectives of school 
library media program with achievement of general educational goals ■ 
•and objectives is reasonable - until that time when school media 
specialists are challenqed to justify their programs 1n an aqe f 
accountability, That time is now ; ^- 

Whare teachers are organized and enqaqed in negntiations , they often 
discuss the "conditions of accountabi 1 ttj^" , such as ratio of 'students 
to teachers, hours and days involved, access to materials of quality 
access to services and specialist^ assistance. School media spec- 

hi'^l !f consider the special "conditions of accountability" 
desirable for ttieir specialization. 

Educational goals in a particular school system surely affert the 
kind of required school media services- the nature of the collection 
ITormats,, quality and quantity; determination of who should be in- 
volved in building the conictlon; services (advisory, instructional 
technical, promotlonaU administrative)- personnel (professional and 
supportive). We are a long way in Florida from having proper 
conditions of accountabnity" for media specialists;' this general- 
ization is strongly supported by Elizabeth Mann's recent study of 
school library media services In Florida's schools. " 

We should recognize our need to achieve more general understanding 
of the purposes and potential of school media- services , involvinq 
the general public, the education professions, the Department of 
tducation, local school board members, and young people who are to 
be served Better understanding must be translated into commitment 
and an action program that ensures funds as well as Involvement of 
media specialists in educational planning. 

Inportant for us Is the recognition that we must become expert 1n 
clarification and statement of goals, objectives, and measurement 
of achievement. We can surely look at the educational goals and ob- 
jectives now Identified for Florida schools, and from them derive 
appropriate objectives for our part of the program. We would then be 
concerned with student development and with organizational goals. 
We v^ould be able to show more specifically the requirements for our 
programs and the significance, of them In educational achievement. 

Cecil Gol-den In speaking to this group has referred to the ",ix year 
planning cycle and discussed the value of having priorities and lono- 
range planning, with phasing. We need a six-year plan, developed In 
each district and with some comnon elements that would be recognized 
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as statewide goals and objectives. Involvement 1n this type of 
planning may be, the greatest opportum'ty we have had in Florida 
to work realistically for better school media services for the \ 
people of Florida, •' 

Let's try it! Wt may like it! 
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COMPUTER INNOVATIONS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 
The analysis of computers for school librarianshin will f.n ,-„fn 
m^Udint^ j^^^'^'V^^-^ librarians, should be keen I' 

Tfie computer is not just a piece of equipment. It is rpallv an 
ha to have a good organizational scheme foelot.ack of te'fnfor 

c en?I. Ih^Sr^™''" ^''f ^i-^t^^t" behavior of th ' o? 's 

:S:hS!^ z ^^]i^^;^^i^^z. 

'n ter^s of cleaning, and the stores offering current ba?na] 
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In commercial adyertislng, all of the major newspapers, like The 
New York Times and The Los Angeles Timej have a task force atlTork 
right now in anticipation that perhans in this decade or the next 
newspapers will no longer be put on paper print; that is. other 
formats wil be used. The most likely format that oeople now forsee 
IS miniatunzed film which will not be read but will be placed - a 
computer terminal which will read the newspaper, permittinq the 
reader to qo through the newspapers with various kinds of aids to 
find certain subject matter without havinq to start with paqe one. 

Terminal equipment is qetting cheaner and should continue to lower 
in price. Within a decade the price will be at the same levpl as 
television sets. The price of a computer three years aao was S3, 000 
and now is down to $2,000. With this rate of decline there is no 
forseeable reason why the price will not drop to about $150 to $200. 

A library should have a qood system of knowina where its information 
IS and how to get it out to people. The development of this infor- 
mation system will require techniques for massive storage of infnr= 
niation and this is really progressing. This development 1s to the 
point of using laser techniques for writlnq on film. All this is 
possible within this decade. However, this development will have to 
prove Itself m a cost effective market. This is what has always 
shaped the computer industry; that Is, what people are willino to 
buy in terms of productivity. Will the cost warrant the effective- 
ness gained; will service be improved? A common strategy should be 
followed when determining the productivity of a computer. It is 
the ability of the computer to perform multiple functions Beside 
being an extremely efficient informational storage and retrieval 
system, this same device can be programmed to teach people, and has 
in fact been doing so for more than a decade. Let us turn to that 
topic now. - - >.w uMoi, 

Using computers for teachlnq purposes Is referred to as computer- 
assisted instruction. Computer instruction involves the presenta- 
tion of information over some kind of audio-visual terminal device 
with a person reading and listening to 1t, then answerino some 
quertions. The answers are then analyzed, and If incorrect,, hints 
are given or the questions restructured with a new or slmpllflid 
fn^-nf? program is organized is typically referred to as 

an instructional strategy. In other words, the program is strateoized 
for preparing the student to meet educational goals stratepizeo 

A good example of this type programming in the field of library 
science was developed by Drucilla ^'ot^ey. The research involved 
usingmultimedia devices while teaching the concepts of indexing 
Indexing involves much tedious referencing and cross referencinq 
As a person proceeds through the process, both positive and negative 
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feedback are encountered, What was done was to qive examples usinn 
these multimedia devices pronressing from easy to hard examples, As 
the student became more efficient at indexinn the problems became 
harder and harder, Soon Ms, Motley was able tn accomplish with the 
use of the computer the same tasks as that of an FSI) professor. She 
was as competent in terms of havinq automated a proqram like thi^^ 
as a good knowledgeable professor. 

Cnmputer-dsslsted instruction, as far as can be ascertained, usually 
is 101 to 12% better as a teacher than the normal instructor/ teacher. 
The less time the instructor has spent to update his material or 
really work at the job of Instruction, the better the computer looks. 
In the case of the students at the lower end of the ability spectrum, 
the computer consistently scores better because the computer 1s able 
to break the problems up into smaller steps, allow the students to 
progress at their own rates and is able to produce tremendous amounts 
of feedback (which is precisely what somebody needs, when he is havino 
difficulty learning)* From an institutional ooint of view, the 
computer 1s able to progress through a course with a savino of 25% 
in time. 

Whether this savings in time is beneficial is conjectural, but it 
could be very important In a library. For examnle, if a tralninn 
program was to be Instituted In a Hbr^ary with a larqe staff, then 
the savings in time might be critical 1n terms nf paying for that 
time. It would be especially critical for Industrial firms or 
military groups where the trainee is paid while training. This 
becomes critical because if 251 of the trainina time 1s saved, then 
25% of the salary Is saved for productive use. 

Another area of computer development Is referred to as natural 
language processing. In 1965 a group of people at MIT started 
working on what was called the "Mad-El1za*s Program,*' The program 
Involved clinical psycholo^ and the use of clinical techniques. 
It entails being very reflective with a patient. The patient says 
"I am upset" and then is asked "Why are you upset?" The patient 
says "So and so is bugging me" and then is asked "Why is so and so 
bugging you?" In other words, what ever the patient says, the 
statement is reflected back to him. And so, the MIT personnel 
worked diligently for two or three years and had computers do the 
dialogue. About 951 of the time the computer recognized and handled 
the input and was able to give a sensible question back, Th^ whole 
program has been successful and is in use at a mental hospital today. 

The above natural language example Is only a small part of dialonues. 
Much dialogue deals with asking people for Information. This is a 
more difficult problem, but not unsolvable. People are workinq very 
diligently 1n this area, and have progressed to the use of conceptual 
semantic models. In other words, If a dialonue system v/ere incorpor- 
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atcd into a llbrrnry, thnn an information retripvfll system wnuld be 
employed usinq a naturr3l lanquacie model. This wnuld allow n pnr'^^nn 
to sit at a terminal and ask the computer nuestions ahout finythinn 
in the library. The prerequisite for the person to obtain this 
information is the formation of conceptual models which could he 
qeoqraphic in location and nature^ For example^ a number of slacks 
of books have been orqanized Into a particular topic scheme. l..r^e 
schemes have an Interrelationship with each other, and these Inter- 
relationships have to be evolved continually. What the computer 
does is to take input and look for major relationships. If it 
defines one, then it will start looking for the next series of inter- 
relationships within the level around it. The analysis routine 
literally goes after this Input and continuany defines and refines 
it. These complex problem domains are segmented hierarchically so 
that processing can occurp 

The important fact about this dialogue develonment is the seeming 
amount of progress being made In the area. A dozen different 
dialogue schemes are running that are extremely useful in instruc- 
tional terms. To give an Idea of the flavor of how dialoque schemes 
are employed, one is running on the FSU campus as a part of a relinion 
course. The reason for the use In this particular course was to 
fulfill one of the major objectives of the Instructor^ which Involved 
precise thought on the part of the students. The professor's problem 
was that he did not have enough time to personally talk to 200 
students to determine If this precision of thouqht was beina accomn- 
lished, or to be able to correct some of the students* misconceptions. 
So dialogues were developed that were tied to a certain kind of 
readingj testing the ability of students to ask or answer nuestions 
in a sophisticated and extremely precise sort of way. The dialoque 
was organized around a single concept, and the student was tracked 
and led to finer and finer detail. Thus, the student had to be more 
precise. It Is easier to be precise than to be erroneous. This was 
the strategy used in this course and it has proved very successful. 
The course is available every quarter and the students continue to 
find it valuable. 

The success of this system is based on an informal kind of valida- 
tion. It is referred to as activity validation; that is, the 
student voluntarily takes the computer-assisted instruction as a 
part of the course. College students volunteer to avail themselves 
of this resource; if they did not comej it would indicate ^t the 
resource is not very good. The thinking involved in. the couj^e is 
to not make the computer resource a requirement, but to think of 
it as an instructional aid that Is available to students. In fact, 
when a good program has been developed, as has been done In a physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, and thl^^Ttiliqlon course, and a number of 
other courses, about 751 to 801 of the students will use 1t. Natural 
language processing Is moving ahead. The state-of-the-art 1s pro- 
gressing. 



Natural language pfncessing will likely riccomplish two gnals. It 
may relievfe the librarian of critical manpower problcins; that is, an 
insufficient number of people answering guestions and helninn ponplo. 
At the same time; natural language processing may allow for an expan- 
sion of ingulries on the part of the library clientele. The library 
users would be allowed to ask more questionss and thus avail tho'n- 
selves of much more information. This may be another example of 
new format. Instead of reading articles, the use of dialogues could^ 
be employed. Some people do better in a dialogue situatian than 
in a reading situation. This may be a much more natural way of ob- 
taining the enlightenment and information that the person wants 
from a library. 

The next point to be discussed is the present status of information 
retrieval systems. In the area of law enforcement, a retrieval 
system is close to perfection that can obtain the crime records on 
a given Individual 1n a matter of seconds. From an instructional 
point of view, there 1s special interest in trying to use a retrieval 
system in the abstracting process. Most retrieval systems are based 
on descriptors. The computer is just a machine for understanding 
this logic of descriptors, Therefores it is Just a matter of trying 
to teach a human being enough about this logic so that the appro- 
priate descriptors are linked in a logical manner in order to obtain 
a retrieval list. 

Students do have tremendous variations in the learning process. 
There is a tremendous amount of information and learning required 
to use a simple system like a library. The evidence to date indicates 
that information retrieval is quite useful and well worth further in- 
vestigation 1n this utilization process. More concretely^ the GYPSY 
system^ which is an extremely flexible word-oriented schemej has 
been developed at the University of Oklahoma, Any number of major 
abstracts J like psychological and sociological abstracts, can be 
retrieved from the GYPSY system. The university is happy to support 
this system and 1s making much progress In terms of utilization. A 
survey of their utilization records for the past year shows some 
SOsOOO retrievals. This is good for a ^noncommercial computer even 
though there has been a lot of criticism for this particular form. 
Retrieval systems are going to continue in this direction for one 
very definite reason--a person gets results faster and he knows 
whether he*s getting the information that he wants. This is the 
client's problem. 

There are other parts of retrieval work that deal with the fact that 
languages now used in computers are much faster and more abstractly 
oriented to do retrieval work. This has been one of the major pro- 
blems in the past. The storage organization schemes, the equipment, 
and the languages were very primitive in nature and are now becoming 
more modernized, and therefore, are working faster. The critical 
point 1s the fact that computers are working faster. 
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Inforniatianal retrieval is really "the name of the naine." The 
information has to be sen+ out in a hurry and in a reasonahlp way 
Tho other point is that this information should be able to be 
shared. Thus, if the chemical abstracts of the University of 
Georgia are available ac one source, then there is no reason why 
another public institution or library should not have access tc' 
this information. Access could be at least available over a tei 
phone line or availab'e on magnetic tapes. This is very much a 
driving force in computer development. It is literally to trv 
to bring about sufficient compatabilities from one location to 
another and to be able to use them 1n an effective v/ay. 

The foregoing discussion did not include ether aspects of computer 
technology. This includes learninq simulations on computers and 
how these simulations are used, or the work being done in manaqement 
science or management resources allocation. These areas are too 
far afield in terms of immediate application, but would still be 
of interest. 

Computers have really invaded our work world. At the same time 
computers are invading the private lives of individuals dramatically 
The question is the degree to which the individual will want to 
participate and adapt himself to this fact. Do individuals want to 
be knowledgeable about computers and accept this challenqe? Computers 
are getting more complex and abstract. They are qetting more human- 
like. Today it is not nearly such a Jolt to become involved with a 
computer. There exist all kinds of easy techniques makinq the compu= 
ter seem like one s own typewriter. This makes 1t much more natural, 
and though the challenges are more complex, it is much easier to 
get started now. Thus, librarians need to come join this qame 
even more. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP EDUCATIONAL MODELS 



The purpose of this paper is to acquaint you with the basic 
principles of model-building and to provide you with certain 
basic knowledge which can help you in developing a modpl for 
accountability in educational media programs. In doing this 
I shall attempt to help you formulate the concept "model," I 
will give you several examples of models, and I shall explain 
some alternative approaches to the task of model-building In 
addition, we shall touch upon "accountability" but this concept 
will be dealt with more fully in other parts of your program. 

Model building has recently become a popular activity in education 
and for good reasons. When one is confronted by a problem whirh is 
so complex and abstract that its solution isn't readily apparent 
the availability of a model of the problem setting can greatly ' 
facilitate problem solving efforts. = / 

What is a model? 

The term "moder' can mean different things. We all know that 
a model airplane is a miniature of the real airplane; and if 
it's a good model, the components of the model have a one-to- 
one relationship with the real airplane. The real airplane has 
a wing on each side and the model will have a w1ng on each side;, 
the real airplane has a certain type of landing gear and the 
model will have the same type of landing gear.' In addition, the 
components of the model should operate in the same way as those 
of the real airplane. This Is one kind of model and If one were 
to create a general definition from that example, it wouldn't be 
too different from the definition we'll be using here. 

Another use of the term "model" is as a substitute for the term 
theory." We might say that we have a theory about the way some 
particular thing works. For example, there are theories about 
the way the brain works and theories about the way people learn 
If our theory 1s fairly loose, highly speculative, and not too 
well thought out, we probably would not use the term "theory," 
because "theory" Implies lawful relationships. But, if it's 'a 
quickly formed Idea about what components are involved and how 
they relate to each other we would use the term "model." There- 
fore, the term "model" is often used as a synonym for "theory" 
where the theory is relatively undeveloped or highly speculative. 
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One may create a speculative model, then test it to detennine 
its accuracy and utility. If one creates a model based on 
speculation and eventually finds that in fact it does represent 
reality well, and Is useful, then he might begin calling it a 
theory where the temi "theory" suggests that it's based on lawful 
relationships . 

Another way of determining the meaning of the term "model" would 
be to consult a dictionary. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
includes a definition of model that fits our purpose. (It's 
their fourteenth definition of model j "A model is a description 
used to help visualize, in a simplified way, something that can- 
not be directly observed." Earlier I mentioned model airplanes. 
If we were teaching aviation subjects in a flying school , m 
could bring models of airplanes into the classroom for illus- 
tration, whereas we couldn't bring in a real airplane. As 
another mustration of this quality let's consider a model 
of the FSU campus. As you stand here you can't see the whole 
campus, therefore it's difficult to visualize where the Library 
building lies in relation to other buildings. However, a model 
can niustrate the spatial relationships among the different 
buildings s roadways^ and walkways on the campus. 

Organizational charts, although differing in appearance from 
the models mentioned above^ can be considered models of orgar 
zatlonal structure. The whole organizational structure cannot 
be directly observed, but a model can be developed to Illustrate 
it. It appears that Webster's defihition 1s general enough to 
apply in thiSs and in most of the situations where one might 
consider using models, 

The principle attributes of the kinds of models you're Interested 
in are that they show the separate components of the system and 
th^t they show the relationships among these components. If 
you're to bund a model for accountability in media programs, it 
IS Important that It fnclude these attributes in order to help In 
making the relatively abstract components and their Interrel at1on= 
ships concrete. Once a model is structured 1t can be analyied, 
component by component^ relationship by relationship, before 
being tried in actual practice. A model can be manipulated much 
easier than real people and real relationships. 

The first example, shown in Figure U 1s a very simple model of 
the instructional process. It Is used here to illustrate the idea 
that models need not be complex. The model includes three major 
components and the sequence In which they take place. 
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TEACH 



TEST 



►reteach 



VLmre 1. A Simple Modul of the Instructionai Process 



A slightly more complex model of the instructional proceaa is shown in 
Plaure 2. In addition, an expansion of the model la shown in Table 1 where 
additional detail for the first component of the model is provided. 
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Figure 2, A More Complex Model of the Instructional Pr 
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TABLE 1 



A Part of a Generalized Modal 
Of the Instructional Process 
(Rliode, et al, 1970) 



Category Dimension 


Attributes 


STIMULUS Encoding Form 


Verbal 




Pictorial 




Symbolic 




Environmental 


DuratiDn 


Transient 




Persistent 


As you can see, spictfic components of a 


process and their 


interrelationships can be tllustrated at 


different levels 


of detail by models such as these. L^rf 




How do you build a model? 





One of the best methods of model building is to borrow someone 
else's model. Although this may sound dishonest it is actually 
very sound. For example^ someone studying the instructional 
process might borrow Shannon's model of the communication pro- 
cess (Shannon, 1949), Figure 3, The source of the message might 
be the textbook or reference materials which the teacher either 
reads or has read. The teacher encodes it in some form, either 
written or oral, and sends it to the students through a communica- 
tion channel. The communication channel might be a lecturejia 
slide tape, video tape, mimeographed handout, or some other media 
form* The student receives the message and decodes 1t. The final 
destination of the message might be the eventual student use of 
the material . 



(Shannon *B Model) 
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Figure 3. Original and Adapted Models of the 



Communication Proces! 



Another example of "model borrowing" is the researcher who used 
an epidemiological model in studying the spreading of rumors. 
He hypothesized that rumors spread In the same way that disease 
germs spread, borrowing that model to his advantage. 

You also might wish to borrow other models, or parts thereof, 
in developing your model of accountability. There ora several 
ways that a media specialist might be accountable. If you con- 
sider yourselves distributors of media devices, then your ta%k 
is that of keeping an inventory and making the inventory avail- 
able on a service basis. One might find a model in industry 
that could be adapted to your special needs. 

If you consider yourselves instructional specialists then you 
have tasks which Involve instructional theory. You must know 
the best way to provide learning stimuli to students. You have 
to be expert In media utilization; you have to know when audio 
tapes will be most effective, when live television will be 
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suitable, where the overhead projector will work best etc 
You would have an in-servi ce' training component for teaching 
media utilization to teachers. For the traininq component you 
cou d probably borrow the instructional model as' shown ?nt?nn 
that model work in your in-service training for teachers. 

Another approach which can be taken 1n building a model is to 
begin by describing your activities as clearly as possible either 
in terms of "what is" or "what ought to be." You might use 
systems approach in doing this. " ^ 

A model of the systems approach was developed for the City 
Managers Association (1968). The essential steps of their 
model are as follows: 

1. State the real need you are trying to satisfy. 

2. Define the educational objectives which will contribute 
to satisfying the real need.' 

3. Define those real world limiting constraints which any 
proposed system must satisfy. 

4. Generate many different alternative systems. 

5. Select the best al ternative(s ) by careful analysis. 

6. Implement the selected alternatlve(s) for testing. 

7. Perform a thorough evaluation of the experimental system. 



8. Based on experimental and real world results, feedback the 
required modifications and continue this cycle until the 
objectives have been attained. 





Feadhack To 
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Figure 4. Abbreviated Model of 



the Systems Approach 
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independently in a learning resource center'" Ynu m,-.h+ 

ask yourself "What ak-p thi +• mght then 



What 



1s accountability? 
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Summary 

examples of mod"s q ven Thi n.?.™?'^' described and 
your own "model for^acLuntabfHl in L^J' develop 
basic definitions anf procedure ' " "=^'"3 these' 
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WHV ACCOUNTABILITY 



I just talked with Dean Goldstein back there to find out what a Dean 
does. You have given me an assignment "Why Accountability" but 
It IS a lot different from "What is it". I took a sort of diffu -n 
point of view than I have over the years at tryinq to see why this 
movement is spreading the way it is and, really more Importantly 
what It might mean if it is properly shaped. 

One of the things about this new movement in education, is that it 
shows every sign of continuing because its momentum is not internal 
It s external. It has already gone through the stage of being 
education s "m" word and people being tired of it and people'wantinq 
something else but it won't disappear, it can't go away. This happens 
to represent something that is happening to us as a Nation and some' 
people are upset about that—we tire of things very quickly. 

We were mentioning before we started that the media (and you are all 
media specialists I understand) kind of musses things up including 
Ideas. _ But certain ideas won't go away and that may be a good place 
to begin about "Why Accountability". 

Accountability can be the application of effective caring to educa- 
tional organizations in order to achieve target performances I 
would like to introduce to you what I call educational problems and 
panties and that may be a strange term to many of you. A compli- 
mentanty is a very important concept it seems to me in our time 
I first came on this notion in 1943 when I was in the U S Army as 
an engineer on the atom bomb project. Before I became a Dian of 
Education or even a schoolteacher, I was a mechanical engineer and 
had the occasion to work with some of the most eminent scientists 
of the world. You know we have had .more scientists now than at 
any other time in the history of clvillztlon. I think back on those 
days because I feel good now in education and in the social sciences 
knowing that people in the so called hard sciences have their 
problems. It is a source of comfort to know that their world is not 
quite ar ordered and that on the cutting edge of science they have 
reached a metaphysics. This makes me feel very good and should 
make you feel very good perhaps. But in those days, science was 
pretty heavy stuff. After all. In my own presence we have achieved 
the temperature of the sun-on earth for a n,oment when we vaporized 
a 100 foot tower of steel. So I remember hearing lectures by Oppen- 
heimer and others and he has since written some of this material 
which should be more widely known. The concept of compl imentarity 
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in physics is somithing like this-that two notions may be in conflict 
and yet each niust be used to ixplain a phenomonon. For example' 
light IS a wave phenonionon and liaht is also a straight line or 
quantum phinomonon. Now you must use both simultaneously to explain 
light and yet they are antanonistic, - . t - 

Now when I went to hirjh school we didn't allow that. My hiqh sc .j1 
teacher said that if a sinqle fact contradicted a single theory you 
threw the theory out. Those simple and wonderful days are qone 
Now the physicists talk about conipl imentari ty and we have coinpli- 
nientanty in education. Think for a moment about individual- differ- 
ences. We know, however, that everybody is exactly the same as 
everybody, 

Now if you say which is it, the answer is both-^simultaneously. 
As you attend to only one part of the conipliinentarity and not to 
another, you do harm to the phenomenon that you are trying to under- 
stand or deal with. You see people are all the same-we have the 
same needs: to be wanted, to be successful, to be loved and all 
the rest. But we are all di fferent--we are all the same. We simply 
have not trained people professionany to deal with complirentarity 
and our world is a compliinentarity full of things that don't go 
together. I suppose one can look forward to the legitimatization of 
conflict-polarization to making sense out of divergents. This comes 
very hard. 

I bring this up because I think v-ihat I am calling discipline 
caring or humanistic accountability, is a complimentarity that human- 
ism by Itself is counter-productive and unsupportati ve. That each 
has Its place, that neither can be avoided, although it is easier 
to avoid the humanistic in our time. But we are antagonistic. So 
I think we, have been fiahting the wrong battle--so keep this in mind 
in the answer of "Why Accountability". 

I think because we have approached a wall now when we need disci- 
pline caring. I shall try to explain that in a moment, or effective 
caring if you don't like the word discipline. 

Effective caring has three aspects. An effective caring I think 1s 
the marriage of humanism and accountability. First, there Is the 
personal commitment to client qrowth and welfare. People who are 
interested in accountability, in a humanistic sense, ultimately 
fall back on the personal coiniiiitment of those that would be account- 
able , the mind set. 

It turns out that in education we have a rather interesting mind 
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set. Mind set is an old term in psychology and very apropos. This 
part I don't think you will like. It may make you very uncomfortable 
but so be It. A hundred years ago we had a mind set toward mental 
illness before we called 1t mGntal illness. We thought that people 
who exhibited certain behaviors were possessed of demons and the ' 
proper treatment for someone possessed of demons was to put them 
into a snake pit. In our time, we think of that same phenomenon 
as being mental illness and the proper treatment for this illness 
1s in the hospital--not a snake pit. I think you all know the 
fact that what you perceive is striking. Do you know about the 
Pygmalion studies? I recently saw some that had been done interna- 
tionally,- The evidence is overv/helming that the perception of the 
teacher is probably the principal being of whether the children 
succeed or not. 

Awesome. So that mind sat or personal commitment is awfully 
important. But it turns out that as the teaching profession 
basically has the mind set which would screen and sort that our mind 
set is not to see that all children achieve. Quite the reverse. We 
are very uncomfortable with that notion. I wrote a book called' 
"Every Kid a Winner". That bothers most teachers. They come some- 
tii?ies trembling and they say what about standards? The very idea that 
every youngster might succeed is very threatening. Yet the system is 
geared to screening and sorting so only a few can go on. The symbol 
of American Education is a bell -shaped curve. There is nothing 
wrong with that—that's the way it is. So if you are going to^have 
effective caring, whicfi is what I think the times demand, then we 
need a change in the mind=set. The sort of thing that Cal Taylor 
at the University nf Utah talks about. He said we need a profession 
of talent developfirs. The job of a teacher is a developed talent. 
Although there are many talents and everyone can be a winner if one 
&Vtovi% the school system to nuture many talents»-not just the verbal 
or so called Intellectual. 

Secondlyj the notion of professional responsibility, what some people 
call professional accountability, is coming in. An interesting 
notion, it goes something like this— that we can expect educators, 
teachers, and administrators to know the state of the art and to use 
that which research and development has established; that the 
pitient may die and that it is arrogant to talk about making me 
accountable for your personal growth. To hold me accountable for 
knowing good practice and using it and for looking for by use of 
malpractice. The notion is interesti.ng. If there exists good 
practice, the Florida Research and Development Program, for example, 
should uncover all the practices which we are tryino to look at, 
and if these work, if they are humane, have all the "tests you want- 
much like medicine, 
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My father was a medical doctor and in my young days the treatments, 
the good practice, the standard practice, in all rnedical offices 
for treating sore throats involved swabbing the throaty and all 
sorts of things* Now that practice would.be poor practice or maybe 
even rnalpractice. It turns out that the stuff they used to swab 
your throat actually destroyed tissue. Now it didn't kill you 
because it didn't stay there long enough and you felt better 
because you had no pain but medicine doesn't use that as good 
practice now, Yet I dare say 1n education we have no concept 
of malpractice or poor practice and until we can define good 
practice, bad practice and malpractice we can't be a profession 
because in this anything goeSs anything you want to say. We 
are beginning, I think you know we have a National Institute of 
Education bill just signed in Florida and it is number one in the 
whole United States--the state effort is way ahead of the United 
States Rovernment which intrigues me--I can prove that statement. 
I have been back to speak to the U. S. Office people about what 
Florida is doing which I find exciting. 

This concept then of professional responsibility, of holding us 
accountable for knowing the state of the art and for using it 
but not for individual learning makes sense, particularly in line 
with the third aspect which 1s system accountability. 

This may be the most impressive. What we are talking about is a 
system accountability. In medicine we have begun to achieve this. 
Every five or ten years the medical system attempts to conquer Its 
most difficult problems. Last year eliminating polio^ hopefully^ 
next year eliminating cancer. 

There is a cpncerted effort on the part of that profession step 
by step to conquer its most difficult problems , to meet its 
greatest chanenges. We have no counter-part in education* We 
are the ones who shun our most difficult problems. In this sense, 
we have a moral base as the Bible says 'h*f we build a house on 
sand, you are not going to have a firm foundation'*. We are the ones 
who want to get rid of our problems. We are so proud as teachers, 
I used to do thisj to says "Get rid of that kid, out, give me the 
kid who wants to learn", and that's precisely the youngster that 
does not need us, The one who needs us the most is the powerless , 
the disadvantaged. He needs us. He needs a librarian with access 
to redia, somebody to stifTiUlate him and to lead him along. 

I think that there is weakness at the very base of education and 
it'S chang1ng--I am pleased to say it is changing* The reason it 
is changing 1s that we don't have system accountability. We 
don't have the organizatlonp the resources ^ the R & D funds, the 
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University working directly with the school systnin. An exninple 
of this is 4H Clubs and Universities working directly with the 
farmers. American agriculture is the envy of the world and so can 
American education be when the system becomes accountable. It is 
the system's job to produce learning and If learning doesn't oc^ur 
the system needs to be changed--the trainino methods-the materia - 
the research base-the management system^ unt-il that system produces^ 
what it must produce. What it must produce, of course, is what the 
child must have to live in, a changing world. So if you put these 
three thinqs toqether, personal commitment, professional responsi- 
bility, and system accountab.1lity you have a pretty good definition 
of what accountability can be. But, we still haven't answered why 
accountabni ty. 

Let me try to get into why this particular form 1s appropriate in 
our time and why that particular kind of accountability 1s spreading 
Notice the tenns "discipline caring." Let me deal with caring first 

I getsort of interested. I am frequently associated with accoun- 
tability as. the cold scientific technological term--go1ng to get 
everything we can out of you. I have been described' in literature 
as a friendly fascist. I am delighted to be a friendly one. Ac- 
countability is described as manipulative, centralized, all'the bad 
things of the technological world. Humanism, on the other hand, 1s 
described as joyful, open, spontaneous and all the good things of- 
life. So on the one hand there 1s the cold-hard world, tough, find 
out what you are doing and haul you up before the public. On the 
other hand there Is the Informal, joyful humanism, and If you are 
going to be one side or the other I would rather be on the joyous, 
let it all hang out school. 

So, I guess, in self-defense, I tried to look at this concept to 
see whether In fact accountability and humanisni are really that 
stark and I have concluded that they are, but that they are both 
necessary in this and complimentary. 

Let me begin to build that for you. First of all I think that the 
essence of humanism Is caring. Caring is the core of humanism, the 
bedrock upon which a humane and worthwhile society is built. In 
our society, caring must, take the form of concern for the disadvant- 
aged, the powerless, the widow, the orphan. It has to take that 
form because if it did not we would simply not be a humane society 
Every society cares for the well-born and the powerful. You don't' 
have to go to school to know on which side your bread is buttered 
but your particular society at least talks about it, at least to' 
a great extent honors the notion of caring for those who need the 
most help. This is the humane at its best. It doesn't mean you 
choose up sides, therefore, rule out everybody else. It just takes 
that particular form. 



In the pasts caring could be done on a person-to-person basis, 
Now it must be done through institutions. We cannot care one 
for anotheri person-to-person, not even in Tallahassee. We are 
a complex big set of organizations. I discovered that 80 million 
of us work in our great country and 74 million of that 80 million 
work for organizations. We are not the Nation of Jefferson's 
little farmers--we are a Nation of people who work in managed q\ 
ganizations and if that management Is not good then part of our 
humanity will be changed. We have discipline carinq by means of 
paying money for people's salary in places that are. set up to 
care for us. We have health care, even our prison system is. ^ 
supposed to care for rehabilitation. Our welfare system is to 
care for those who are poor and now our educational system is to 
care for those who nonnally didn't go through school. 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ none of them cares very well* They are 
big, ungainly, and complex^ sometires Incompetent, organizatiDns , 
and it is nobody's fault. We haven't learned how to deal with 
bigness and complexity. Our training systems are not geared to 
training people to exist in these kinds of environments but we are 
beginning to learn and the test of our creatlveness as a society i 
to achieve a discipline caring. That 1s the real legacy of 
accountability s this notion of seeing to it that those Institu- 
tions that are supposed to care for us in fact do, without making 
those institutions themselves dictatorships. 

How should we do this? Wells organizations after all are merely 
instruments for collecting and dispersing the Initiative and 
influence of persons paid to carry out the making of goods and 
delivery of services, We depend on these for our very existence. 
Nothing good or bad comes out of an organization that has not been 
put into It* If organizations are to serve us better^ then they 
must be batter served and carad for by those who have any contact 
with them. 

No matter how small--no matter how indirect. Each organization 
is a sub-system of other systenB, One of the ways to start 
dealing with this notion is to talk about system thinking. This 
1s an Interisting idea. I am trying to set up for you humanism 
on the one hand and accountability on the other. To point out 
that they have an antagonistic relationship but to try to build 
some bridge to house them and the bridge I am caning discipline 
caring. Trying to point out that if we really want to care for 
people, for their full flowering, then we have to care for the 
institutions because we discharge our responsibni ties through 
organization and we have to then start thinking about management 
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' There 1s one expfession that changes everything 1n our time from 
what it was in the past. That expression is 'Everything effects 
Everything*'. We now know we are living in space ship earth and 
we know that what we do in Florida on the farms may give some 
penguins in the South Pole a benyache. We are not used to this 
kind of thinking. We are not used to saying if I do this^ that it 
is going to end up there. But if I put a road through 
this part of town it is going to cause that to happen and there- 
fore these people will lose their jobs* We don't know how to deal 
with those instructions. We have no racial memories of these things. 
We have to become system thinkers* When we do^ in the whole we 
will look at reality and it can be quite humane but it is different. 

.One way to look at it though ^ is to see that each organization is 
/a sub-systemi sub=part of another system* You will find these 
^ same themes coming out of many areas. Each part must have integrity, 
reliability, and concern for the whole. In practical terms, each 
person must have the requisite competence and confidence to do his 
job. Each material must be adequate for the demands placed upon 
it* Each method must be grounded in the research that establishes 
its validity to accomplish this purpose. 

The whole must be orchestrated to produce in harmony the objectives 
which make up its goals. Strong able persons can achieve leadership 
even In very large organizations. We will observe significant and 
even measurable Increases in the quality of its serving. In an 
educational system instructional materials should not be acquired 
unless those materials have been field tested. People should not 
be hired on the basis of their credentials unless that credential 
Indicates that they can perform. As a fact, i am convinced that 
^ teaching Itself Is a performing art* I find that a very reassuring 
notion that after all the artist is defined by his audience. This 
Is kind of sacred transaction between the artist and his audience* 
Now he could go and sulk if the audience doesn't respond to him. 
Over and over again, he's not any artist. If nobody learns we can = 
say that no one has been teaching* Curious, we are talking about 
a performing arti I have often thought that the curriculum I 
would establish If I had the power would involve the teacher's ^ 
having to put on a play and we would measure his or her effect by 
the applause of the audience, If the teacheri with all the help in 
the world, in a one act play did not get at least 30 seconds of 
applause, then this might tell us sorrething* I even thought that 
the teachir might throw a pot and the only test would be if 1t 
would hold water. I am kiddingt of course ^ but it may very well 
be that the teacher's performance would involve management, art, 
communication for sure^ some aspects of a lawyer* It may be that 
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as we look for professional responsibility we will talk about 
authority by competence not by an investiture. 

This is an interesting point. I was thinkinn the other day, when 
you become an officer, even to this day, you also become a qentleman 
arid when the President of Florida State issues a degree he says 
"by the authority vested in me by the regents of the State of Flui ida 
I give you this" beautiful example of authority by investiture. 
"By the King" I give you this certificate and now you go forth and 
you may practice. I don't care what degree you have, what do you do? 
No society has ever proven authority by investiture. When I was a 
young lad, if I got a bad mark in school, my parents muld not 
challenge the school --they challenged me, If I got beat up on by 
the teacher, they beat up on me twice. The teacher could do no 
wrong, the State can do no wrong--that has changed. 

We have molds for all sorts of reasons. Why accountability? Be- 
cause we have moved from process to product. From certificate to 
results. Where this will take us I do not know but it may suggest 
some good things as well as those that cause us a lack of sleep. Why 
accountability then. To build responsibility and organizations so 
that the organizatton achieves what it sets out to achieve. So that 
it uses the best that is known to work so that each client is the 
recipient of all that he should properly receive. Why accountability? 
We depend utterly on organizations for our survival. Instead of 
being stronger people, we become more dependent, utterly dependent. 
We are so totally interrelated we cannot survive one without the 
other. We could a hundred years ago. We cannot now. 

When a heat wave comes we all turn on our air conditioners and the 
power lines fail. Somebody hijacks an airplane and the whole air- 
line system comes to a. halt. We are absolutely defenseless. We 
are dtterly dependent upon each other in our organizations, Those 
organizations must function. 

Why accountability? Because we are now dependent on organized 
rights but it still has not penetrated. We still have this vision 
of going along. So we have a whole, baggage of bureaucratic or- 
ganizations that don't know how to care, But we are learning. One 
thing we are learning is how to manage in a human sense. 

Professor William Dolmball at Princeton studies the economics of 
unbalanced growth. What Dr. Dolmball says is this "if the sub- 
system of a system grows at a rate that exceeds the growth of the 
greater system, it becomes a system". 
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If you look at the rate of expenditures for education as one sub- 
systenip the figures are clear, they are very upsettinn. The edu- 
cational sub-system has grown at a rate that exceeds the rate of 
growth of the GNP even though it contributes to the GNP. Education 
now is the largest system in the whole United States. The most 
expensive program^ we have far more than defense even though wt 
don't like to say It, Maybe it should be more than defense p I 
personally think it should be, and its rate of growth is now B% 
of the GNP. In 1943 ft was 1,81 of the GNP. In the year 2000 
it will be 33% of the GNP. In the year 2080 It will be all of the 
GNP. This is absurd. Ah^ but you have the same figures when you 
look at health services and welfare services and criminal justice 
services. You put them all together and you blow your m1nd. You 
saw the Time Magazine that shows Uncle Sam with his pockets out, , 
broke. 

Everybody says^ "You sound like a friendly fascist. Don't you 
know that we are the most affluent Nation in the world. We got 
all that money we will take it from here and stick it over there." 
flo way. We have learned a very tough thing here in America. In 
this great nation of ours we have learned about our resources--ai r, 
water, and you wonderful people in Florida are worried about people 
going wild on the Keys. If they keep developing your Keys you 
won't have any Keys. The word *'ecolo^'' is now well known by 
everybody. This may make you laughs but I think it would be terribly 
disturbing and maybe even ironic if the first natural resource to 
be exhausted would not be our oil or our forests but the first one--- 
the American buffalo might very well be the American taxpayer. 

Now 5 we must learn to live in harmony with each other. I am not 
going to say what the amount of growth can be. Obviously, we have 
an awesome economic potential but there comes a time when we must 
seek a balance with the word productivity. What does it mean in 
social institutions? What Is the correct balance? What do you do 
for yourself and what is done for you? All of these are Important 
issues. I am not smart enough to give you answers but I do know 
that we must begin to consider our fiscal resources as we are now 
beginning to consider our air, water, and each other* It is an 
interesting world we are Inheriting. I think we all know that. 

Why accountability then? Because in these kinds of concerns that 
force the fact that we are utterly dependent on each other , our 
organizations require that we have some kind of final amount of 
resource somewhere out there. 

Wi must learn to live in harmony and even to celebrate. 
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Accountability is not new so that one says why accoiintabili ty onn 
would say because we have always been accountable. What has changed 
is what we are accountable for. Let me illustrate that. I could^ 
make the same case for all institutions, No institution can survive 
without being accountable. People say to me you sound like a military 
Industrial complex. That Is Interesting, because accountability comes 
Hght out of the Bible with accountability to God himself or thL 
stewardship on earthy very clearly stated. 

Accountability 1s not a strange word. It means responsibility for 
something to someone with consequences. Good ones if we are account- 
able and not so good ones if we are not accountable. 

First, for the custodial care of children. We are strictly account- 
able to the parents and if we have tenure it doesn't make any differ- 
ence. Let me Illustrate, I could pick up a telephone anywhere in 
the United States, call any of the 18,000 school systems, any of the 
schools and have the following conversation. "I have a youngster in 
your school and we have an 11 o'clock appointment at the dentist, 
would you be so kind as to have my daughter in your office". And the 
principle always says ''yes". 

That is Incredible. It could be a school of 4,000. In order to 
discharge that responsibni ty to me, he has to have class ronSj 
kids have to hold up their fingers to go to the bathroom, they 
have to have a hall pass. ^Why does he do that? ^Think of this 
conversation. "I don't know where your daughter is, did you bring 
her here this morning?" 

Why IS flexible scheduling not flourishing in our country? Why can 
it never flourish? Accountability in other nations is s-:Mct and 
used to be at the college level. In our dorms and what not that 
can change, it probably is changings but there it Is. We are 
accountable for the fiscal affairs. Before 1920 we weren't. Before 
1920 money used to go the school system for salaries and sometimes 
it didn't get to the salaries. 

Now we are the most honestly run business in the United States, 
with very rarely any problems. Why? Because we are successfully 
accountable: we are very rigid. We must have a public budget. 
Every State requires this and Independent audit by a CPA and the 
result Is that we have the trust of the American people in fiscal 
affairs, 

The American school system in elementary and secondary education is 
accountabli to the public. So successfully have we been accountable, 
that we can't do anything else. The Congress is upset and so are 
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many people although they want their youngsters to yo to colleqe 
Thay want the other fellow to go to yocational school. The " " 
. American school system has been so absolutely successful in 
honoring the college preparatory accountability that 1t is almr^t 
going -to do us in as a nation. We have got to find some other 
way.,. 

The 1870_curriGulum is called College Preparatory. You know 
what it 1s--you all took it: algebra, geonie try, foreign languages, 
English. A group of professors got together and they said, ''We" 
must have quality. A lot of boys and girls are goinn to college 
and by golly some of them can't read. It makes sense. We are' 
going to have a college preparatory curriculum." It became the 
curriculum. Mow we can't Imagine any other way but that curriculum. 
After all, in those days 1t was thought that to train to mind took 
good solid academic subjects. 

So now everybody came through and went through that program and 
It is unchanged. Science was added ten years later. In 1900, we 
standardized time. We became accountable for time. Every place 
you go in America we talk about local control , every single 
college preparatory course 1s offered for not less than 45 minutes 
or more than 55 nilnutes. Why? Because we are strictly accountable 
with the Carnegie Unit. Now we had it made. Everybody took the 
right course pattern and everybody took it for the right amount 
of time but you know, some kids that went to college could read 
and some couldn't. 

Why accountability? The problem with American education is that 
it has been successful not unsuccessful. We have convinced the 
American people that the school is a necessary thing for their 
salvation. Accountability? Turns out to have been the very first 
provision in the new world: the Satan Deluder Act of 1647. Imagine 
the scene. English men and women have come to a new world and all of 
the constraints are being lost. Normally it was the home that taught 
youngsters the rudiments of the Bible. These are staunch Protestants 
who believe if you cannot read the Bible you will go to Hell. This 
is a pTace. The elected selectmen of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
«ire concerned because boys and girls cannot read the Bible because 
they are busy doing other things. In 1647 they, pass a law that ad- 
monished the family to do something, Teach your children to read 
the Bible. This Act says that Satan lies in wait to snare the 
souls and therefore, whereever there are 50 famlliep you will set 
up a school and you will employ a teacher. But the people at that 
t1nie are not interested in either schools or teachers. They could 
care less. They aro Interested in results and they very clearly 
say that-we want the children to read the Bible. 
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It is go or no go. Can you imagine sonie youngstet* walkina down 
the street and Satan lies in wait and he pops out and he says 
^ "Can you read the Bible?" and he says "I have a "C" in Bible 'readinn " 

So Satan says, "What is that?" and he says, "It is better than a 
"D"._ Satan^says, "What is a D?" and he says, "That is barely 
passing;" "What do you mean by passinq, can you read the Bible or 
can' t you?" 

I make light. of something but I think what I am trying to show 
you is that a lot of things that we take for granted have worked in 
their tiine. We have a new set of Satans. Very shortly we will 
have 100 million in the work force. A trillion dollar economy and 
. lessthan 51 of those workers can be unskilled. If we permit any 
institution designed to foster learninq that produces young people 
who cannot survive, then we must find alternative ways to get 
things done. It is not going to be easy. 

We have a lot of new things to learn. What are they? Personal 
commitment to all the children. Professional competence ^ What 
can you do as a librarian. I dare say a great deal. What do you 
accomplish in terms of learning. How is he better? Personal 
responsibility and system accountability. What do you do as a 
profession so that your tough problems are systematically addressed? 

Why should we be accountable? I have been concerned over the years 
as one human being with what do people celebrate. It occurred to iro 
that what we celebrate tells a great deal about us. When I began " 
teaching at college three years ago, I was kind of a little awestruck 
by working with young people, I had been working with bureaucrats so 
long I didn't know if I could communicate. I had all these visions 
about stereotypes. I learned a great deal by working with young 
people. I find that certain terms "turn them on" and I didn't know 
why. One of them is the celebration. I thought it meant at first 
that they liked to go out and get drunk but that is not it at all. 
It is the celebration of awareness. What is this thing? I got 
to thinking, it is interesting what we do celebrate. We celebrate 
a birth not a death--we celebrate the life. We celebrate a marriage 
not a divorce. We celebrate the gaining of a job particularly if 
there is much competition. We celebrate the founding of a nation 
We celebrate a victory of Florida State if they would beat UCLA in 
basKttball--that would be a fantastic celebration. The Catholics 
use the word celebration in describing the celebration of a Mass In 
which we eKptrience thanksgiving and joy because they have the way 
to overcome Death itself. It occurs to me that we celabrate the 
things that have high risks and we overcotne the odds. You know 
.this IS a wonderful thing— I tried it on some people in the Peace 
Corps that I know and they told me this Is what they expirienced. 
What William James, the great psychologist, called "the mystic 
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expenence. When you chaninge the odds. When those you help 
succeed whefe they might not have succeeded. The people who 
experienced the greatest joy are those who work with the toughest 
problems. Maybe this is the ultimate for accountability. 
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PRESENTATION PREPARED FOR 
INNOVATIONS IN SC OOL LIBRARIANSHIP INSTITUTE 
COST ANALYSIS MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Accountability has been defined by the Florida Department of 
Education as the process of explaining the utilization of re- 
sources 1n terms of their contributions to desired objectives. 
The resources referred to Include facilities 5 materials, and 
personnel. These resources are generally valued at their ac- 
quisition cost in dollars. To apply this concept of account- 
ability* it is necessary to have avanable cost analysis tech- 
niques which make it possible to relate costs to the attain- 
ment of educational objectives. The primary techniques to 
acxomplish this end is our Cost Analysis Management Information 
System. . To facilitate communication we use the acronym "CAMIS." 

The title implies that costs are to be analyzed in a manner 
which produces useful cost data for a management Information 
system, A management information systefTi might be defined as 
the methods by which a body of facts is assembled to enable 
management to compare the consequences of alternative stra- 
tegies for accomplishment of the grganlzatlon's goals, 

^ ^an^Qement information system for a school board would include 
cost data and the following types of data: 

(1) Pupil Data 

(2) Personnel Data 

(3) Facilities Data 

(4) Instructional Program Data 

(5) Community Data 

The basic method by which cost data is accumulated is the accounting 
system. Accounting is defined by the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants aSg ",,,the art of recording^ classifying, and 
summarizing in a significant manner and In terms of money, transactions 
and events which are, in part at least, of a financial character, and 
Interpreting the results thereof." Accounting is a tool for communicatino 
the financial facts about an activity to those responsible for managing 
that activity. 

An account is a descriptive heading under which sim^nar financial 
transactions are recorded, The essence of accounting systeni design 
1s that the accounts collect data which 1s significant 1n 
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the operation of that particular enterprise. If the accounts are 
appropriately structured, their sunmarization and the 
reports can be the basis for management decisions 



resulting 



[S IS a new and more powerful accounting system for education 
It is output oriented for accountability. Traditionally, educ. ' ion 
has concerned itself with input measures. We have equated more 
with good. Quite frequently, more was good, however, most of us 
recogmze the weakness of this rationalization. Moreover we see 
that we cannot properly manage our resources toward the achieve-" 
ment of goals and objectives without output oriented cost data.' 

Florida's major state objective is increasing the productivity of 
an pub ic educational programs. Increased productivity means- 
JA) increasing pupil learning without increasing costs 
B decreasing costs without decreasing pupil learning' or ' 
(C) increasing pupil learning with the increases in com 
warranted by the overriding benefits of the increa''.^ in 
learning. . 

Obviously to meet this objective, we must have cost data so that we 
are abie to relate costs to the attainment of objectives. 

Assessment is, of course, the most vital element in our developinq 
accountability program. We must be able to measure pupil achieve- 
ment of preselected objectives. 

My assignment at this time is to describe the development of CAMIS 
To understand this project it is helpful to refer back to the nineteen 
fifties to the initiation of the U. S. Office of Education's Handbook 
Series This series promotes a standardization in educatTonal statistics 
The titles in the seriis are as follows- suolislh,.. 



Handbook I - 
Handbook II-A 

Handbook II-B 
Handbook III - 

Handbook IV - 
Handbook V - 



The Common Core of Stat e Educational Information = 1953 

Financial Accounting, Classificatinn, anH ^^ndflrd 
Jerminoloq.y for L Qcarrnd State School SystemT ^gs? 

Principles of Public Sch ool Accounting - 1967 

Property Accounting for Local and StatR ^rhnni Systems - 
1 959 ■ ' ~ ^ ■ ^ J. — 

Staff Accoun ting for Local and State School Svstem s^ = 1965 
Pupil Accoun ting for Local and State School Systems - 1 964 
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Handbook VI - Standard Terpunology for Curriculum and Instruc - 
tion in Local and State School Isystems - T970 

Handbook VII - The State Education A gency, Stan dard T nnnlnol nny 
and a Guide for Reco rding and Re porting Info r = 
mation about State Ed _ucjj_iQn Agfjn^ies - WIT 

Handbook INA is the basis for most public school accounting 
systems in the nation. Its stated primary purpose was to* ^'define 
and classify items of information about financial transactions." 
Florida-s "Blue Book," A Manual - Financi al Accounting for Florida 
Schools, was published in 1959 and is an adaptation of Handbook 11- A* 
It carried the statement that^ "Standard accounts and terminology 
are the foundation for accurate recording, report! ng^ and inter- 
pretation of financial information. Only when basic items of 
financial information have the same meaning in every county in the 
State and every State In the Nation, can they be used profitably 
for all purposes , " 

The Florida Manual established the: 

Uniform classification of accounts 
Uniform account numbers 
Minimum reporting requirements 
Uniform accounts beyond the minimum 
Approved and prescribed forms 
Accounting procedures 

Accounting for expenditures prescribed by the Manual is by ten 
primary functional classifications: 

System-wide Administration 
Area Administration 
Instruction 
Operation of Plant 
Maintenance of Plant 
Auxilliary Services 
Fixed Charges 
Community Services 
Capital Outlay 
Debt Service 

Within each function, objects purchased are identified. For 
example^ within the function Instruction there are salaries for 
SupervisorSi PrinclpalSs Teachers, Other Instructional Staff, 
SubstituteSs and Clerical Assistants. Other objects within 
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Instruction include texLbnoks, audio-visufj] cDnsuriicililf* ^,u|j|i I i , = 
periodicals, and newspapers * other library expense, toachinfj 
supplies, other expenses for instruction, and contrflcted ser- 
vices . 

The handout provided to you is pages 7 through 10 of the District 
Superintendent's Annual Financial Report. These pages present /"^o 
general status of cost data information currently available in n.ost 
Florida districts. Some districts go beyond this level in that the 
have this data on a school basis rather than district basis, Also, 
there have been a few experiments with program budgeting. 

What's wrong with the present system? It describes what was pur- 
chased for the school district with'out reference to programs or 
strategies. It tells how much was spent for teachers salaries 
without specifying how these teachers were employed. It tells 
how much was spent for books without indicating what programs 
benefited from the purchase. 

The U, S. Office of Education issued a contract in 1967 to begin 
development of a revised Handbook IL A second draft was dis- 
tributed to cooperating agencies last month. CAMIS is based on 
riandbook 11^ however^ the system is openended so that local school 
boards will have latitude in selecting the manageiiient Information 
it needs. The Department of Education began development of CAMIS 
abniit eighteen months ago* An advisory committee of local per- 
sonnel has met four tires to suggest direction and review work. 
Last years twenty-five workshops involving program and finance 
personnel of sixty-five districtSs were held to explore the need 
for CAMIS, when It should be implemented in their district. The 
participants were almost unanimous in their desire to convert to 
the new system^ and to use its full potential. All except four 
districts felt that 1975-76 was a practical Implementation date. 
This date is probably over optimistic for the technical require- 
ments of the system* It is a computer operation. Some access to 
a computer 1s needed. Personnel must be trained. Money is needed 
to overcome implementation problems. Additional money will be 
needed for operations. There are large hurdles 5 however, CAMIS 
will be implemented throughout Florida within a few years. In 
1 972=73; three Florida districts (one larger one medium, and one 
small) will operate such an accounting system. These pilot efforts 
will answer many implementation questions and demonstrate the value 
of CAMIS. 
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While it would be futile to attempt a full explanation of CAMIS 
in this short time period^ an overview will indicate the types of 
information which the system will produce. 

Financial transactions fall Into three basic categories: Pevenue, 
Expenditure, and Other. Revenue and Expenditure are pertinent to 
our discussion. 

Revenues are categorized by their source. Revenue sources are 
determined by laWj and therefore^ Revenue in CAMIS is basically 
unchanged from the present system. 

Expenditures are our primary concern. Expenditures under CAMIS 
may be categorized under nine dimensions as follows: 

Fund 
Object 
Function 
Facility 

Activity Assignment 

Program 

Fiscal Year 

Instructional Organization 
Special Cost Center Definition 

Definitions of these dimensions are supplied to you in Handout 
Number 2. The first three dimensions (Fund, Object, and Func- 
tion) exist in the present accounting system. Object and Func= 
tion have been redefined. Fund remains essentially in its 
present form, 

A Fund is an independent fiscal and accounting entity with its 
own assetss liabilities^ resQurceSj and fund balances which are 
segregated for the purpose of carrying on specific activities of 
a school district in accordance with special regulations , re- 
strictions , or limitations. All money expended by a school system 
is classified and defined in this dimension. 

The four basic funds are: 

General Operating Fund , This is a set of accounts used to show 
all ordinary operations of a school system^ or generally all 
transactions which do not have to be accounted for In another 
fund. 
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Debt Service Fund . A fund used to account for payment of interpst 
and principal on all bonds and long term loans. 



Capital Improvement Fund. A fund used to account for resources 
used for acquisition or Improvement of capital facilities ^ 
land, buildings, equipment^ library bookSs and audio-visu.^l 
materials . 

Contracted Projects Fund. A fund used to account for special 
projects: Uses and limitations are specified by the leqal 
authority establishing the fund and, generally, the re- 
sources of this fund cannot be diverted to other uses. 
Federal projects are accounted for in the Contracted 
Projects Fund, 

Two other funds are presently in use: 

Heneral Fixed Assets . This self-balancing group of accounts is 
used to provide a record of fixed assets owned by the school 
system. Again, we are talking about land, buildings, and 
equipment, however, this is the continuing status account 
for these assets. The term fixed refers to the intent to 
> use over a long time period rather than attachment to the 
ground or a building. 

General Long-Term Debt . This self-balancing group of accounts 
1s used to account for general long-term debt of the school 
system. As in the Debt Service Fund, we are concerned here 
with bonds and long-term loans ^ howeverg this is the con- 
tinuing status account for all debt issues. 

Two additional funds are provided for future use: 

Food Service Fund . A fund used to record receipts and dis- 
bursements of school lunchrooms* 

Student Activ ity Fund. A fund used to record receipts and dis- 
bursements for athletics , newspapers , yearbooks, and clubs. 

These two funds are not presently a part of the school district's 
official accounting records » but are accounted for 1n what is termed 
"internal funds." Our thinking is that these funds should be in= 
corporated in the general accounting records at the earliest 
practical time. 



Ohject literall.y means the thing or object purchased. In CAMIS 
there are seven major object categories: 

Sal aries 

Employee Benefits 
Purchased Servi ces 
Materials and Supplies 
Capital Outlay 
Other Expenses 
Transfers 

These broad categories are subdivided for more detail. For 
example^ Capital Outlay is divided into: 

Library Books 

Audio-Visual Materials (Non-Consumable) 
Buildings and Fixed Equipment 
Furniture, Fixtures 3 and Equipment 
Motor Vehicles 
Land 

Land Improvement 
Other Capital Outlay 

FOTction means the action or purpose for which a person or thing 
is useJ or exists. Function includes the activities or actions 
which are performed to accomplish the objectives of the enterprise, 
The activities of local districts are categorized in four major 
functions as follows: 

Instruct ion i Instruction includes the activities dealing 
directly with the teaching of pupils, or the interaction 
between teacher and pupils* Instruction is subdivided 
into Regular Educations Special Education^ and Adult 
Continuing Education^ 

Instructional Support Services . This includes administra- 
tive^^ technical 5 and logistical support to faci 1 1 tate and 
enhance instruction. Instructional Support Services in- 
clude Guidance, Health Servi ces 5 Psychological Servi ces 5 
Instructional Media Services, and others. Instructional 
Media Services is defined as those activities concerned 
with the use of all teaching and learning resources 5 In- 
cluding hardware and content materials* 



General Support Se rvices. Those activities concerned with 
establishing policy, operating schools and the school system^' 
and providing the essential facilities and services for the 
staff and pupils. This includes salaries and expenses for 
the school board, superintendent 5 central office services, 
principals, transportation, and -others. 

Community Services . CaiTtnunlty Services consist of those 
activities that are not directly relatable to providing 
Gducation for pupils in a school system. Thnse include 
services provided by the school system for thp coiiimunity. 

Faci 1i ty . This is the dimension in which costs are accumulated 
by school and office location. 

Activity Assignment refers to a description of the activities 
assigned to a staff member. This dimension is used to inter- 
relate staff activltes to a program and its cost. Examples of 
assignments are Teaching, Teacher Aide, Librarians Media, Graphic 
ArtSj Principal 5 Assistant Principal, and Clerical. Since education 
is heavily labor intensive, this dimension Is quite valuable for 
management analysis. Salary and benefit costs run about 90% of 
current expense. 

Program. A program is a plan of activities and procedures 
designed to accomplish predetermined objectives. Programs have 
not been defined by the Department of Education and at this time 
districts are free to use the program dimension of CAMIS as they 
see fit. Districts are cautioned that regardless of how general 
or specific programs are defined for cost accumulation purposes, 
the programs must be based on measurable objectives if they are 
to be evaluated. 

Fiscal Year denotes the twelve month period to which the annual 
budget applies. This dimension is of value in analyzing Drograms 
which extend into two fiscal years and in preparing histories 
of certain program costs. 

Instructiona l Organization Identifies the specific level of 
instruction benefiting from a particular expenditure. The degree 
of specificity depends on the costing objective of the district. 
For example, Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten, Elementary, and 
Secondary. 

Special Cost Center. A cost center 1s the STnallest segment of ■ 
a program that is separately recognized 1n the records ^ accounts, 
and reports. When a school district identifies its instructional 
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programs these become, in essence, the Instructional cost centers 

uso or the Facility dimension, inanagement divides these district- 
wide cost centers into school cost cenLrs. As a furthe? hrea down 
rnanagement could establish special cost centers to acc mula[ t ' 
of a program element. -uinumLe i.ubLb 

The nine dimensions of CAMIS are designed to allow for thP ac- 
cumulation of any significant educational management data ' D<^f = 
mitions of dimensions and accounts have been written pxcr.pt ' 
Sr^'J^r^^l'f^'T' districts may define their Programs 'and ' 
Special Cost Centers. Most dimensions allow for a district 
option as to level of detail. Decisions as to what will con^ 
stitute the state mandated level of implementation are in abeyance 
However, the decisions will be in line with state policy to requ re 
the minimum needed for state and federal reportinn and fllow the 
districts to determine the level of implementation that meets its 
aSnSmty ™' consistent with the concept of iocai 

The thrust of CAMIS is the Improvement of the educational process 
through effective and efficient use of educational resources 
CAMIS provides a vehicle for districts to gather cost data on 
ri?r]niinf '^'^^T mployBd within a subject'area and/or 

diciplme at any grade level of a school. This cost data is an ■ 
important consideration in the detemiination of whether it is 
feasib e to implement an instructional strategy. Cost analvsis 
capability when utilized with pupil assessment and other evaluation 
data will provide a basis for cost^benefit analysis of educational 
processes and products. c uuaLiuneii 
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PPOGRAM PLAflNING BUDGETING SYSTEH 



Tijere Is a graduaT emergence of a managerial conscinusness v/ithin 
the framework of govornnient which involves a departure from in'^re^^t 
In ornanizatinnal arrangements in the direction. of the developri. 
of a managerial system, fiovernmental institutions are under pres- 
sure as managerial Institutions because they must- address in a 
very forthright way new kinds of problems which are subject to new 
definition and which do not lend themselves to orthodox division 
of functions which are found in government at present. 

In the private sector, the difficulties of management assessment 
are eliminated by the use of the profit and loss statement^ pro- 
bably the most powerful analytical tool to assess performance that 
has been discovered in western managerial society. Certainly the 
problems of personnel utilization , Inventory controls and financial 
and capital structure are importantj but the real Indicator of good 
management is the profit and loss statement i which determines the 
rate of return on one investment as compared to that of an alter- 
native. This technique is not available readily in the public 
sector. In government programs ^ it 1s not always clear what is 
being maximized or optimized. Public resources are managed through 
the development of simple and acceptable proxy devices which help 
determine efficiency. The public sector cannot operate like the 
private sector 1n the analytical sense, regardless of how sophis- 
ticated the tychniques or diligent the efforts, 

Public management is not simply an economic system. It is also a 
political systems in the analytical sense. It is a poTitical system 
that works through varied intervening stages ^ presumably reflecting 
what the people want. Considerations and measurements of efficiency 
are measured not only in terms of reEource utilization in the con- 
ventional private sector sense's but also as related to political 
values. 

The Planning^ Programming, Budgeting System (PPBS) is an approach 
to decision making designed to help make as explicit as possible 
the costs and consequences of major choices and to encourage the 
use of this information systematically in the making of public 
policy. It is an evolutionary change that grows logically out 
of 50 years of Improvement In the techniques of budgeting , account- 
ing, and analysis, in both the Government (public) and the private 
sectors . 
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Traditional school budgetinq and accounting is prudential, designed 
to safeguard the public monies, and to make an historical and 
accountable record to show that money was spent as intended when 
voted. The process in traditional budgetlngn's incremental in 
that the budget for each period starts from the base of the previous 
period. The process has been described as involving only the ubp of 
last year's budget plus 5% or as giving them what we gave them labc 
year plus a little bit more this year. It is likely that such a 
process is used 1n a majority of the nation's 17,000 school districts. 

Traditional budgets are input oriented and consist only of an out- 
line of expenditures by function--! .e. , instruction^ administration, 
operation, maintenance, etc. —by object—i.e,, salaries, contracted 
services and other. School board members and other decision makers 
must somehow develop an image of how the budgetary pieces form a 
working system, 

PPBS is an attempt to integrate policy formulation with budgetary 
resource all ocati on and to provide a TOans for regularly bringing 
systematic analysis to bear on both policy formulation and budget 
allocation. PPBS goes beyond control and efficiency. It is con- 
cerned with specification of objectives and selection of programs; 
it presupposes that decisions on these matters can be afded by 
systematic analysis using criteria which are at least, in part, 
not political; and it establishes a planning system that tends 
to strengthen the upper tiers of management'. 

No one should conceive PPBS as a system that makes decisions— it is 
only a means of helping responsible officials make decisions. As a 
system PPBS Consists of four elements: 

1 . Program budgeting 

2. A program and fianacial plan (annual and multiyear) 

3. Program memoranda ^ i summary of the analytical basis 
for important policy and budget choices) 

4. Special issues (focus the limited analytic resources 
on the more important problems) 

To use a marriage analogy^ PPBS has been described as: 

1. Something old (scientific rethod) 

2. Something new (consideration of altirnatl ves) 

3, Something borrowed (PPBS was implemented by the 
Departrent of Defense) 

4, Something blue (poorly stated objectives) 
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It should be reiterated that PPBS does not seek to replacp nnlitical 
decision making but will, If successful, modify the process PPBS 
attempts to influence choices of both ends and' means throuqh a nro- 
blem solving approach, to emphasize analytical criteria of effect- 
ivoness and efficiency rather than a political criterion of consensus 
and to stress long-range planning. i-uri.i.nhus , 

Lindbiom and others have criticized the system in the fol lowing way: 

1. PPBS is unrealistic--the actual dtcision-making nrocess 
IS not suited to problem solving. 

2. In a free society the problem-solving approach does not 
arrive at good decisions. The approach substitutes ef- 
ficiency criteria for more meaningful consensus. 

3. Specifying ends and separating means from ends and ex- 
amining a wide range of alternatives is unattainable and 
undesirable when applied to social and institutional 
problems. 



Lindbiom stated that we discover our objectives and the intensity 
we assign to them only in the process of considering particular ' 
programs. We all subscribe to both the goals of ending poverty 
and of preserving work Incentives but we do not have an abstract 
social welfare function that predetermines the tradeoffs between 
these goals that can be applied toward making a choice. Yet we 
can make a decision about a particular piece of social welfare 
legislation that sets certain income limits on welfare payments. 

Lindbiom also pointed out that Federal Aid to elementary and 
secondary schools was vigorously opposed by some on the grounds 
tnat It would lead to a federalized system. However after 
implementation of ESEA, the opposition was diminished The 
presumed connection between the subordinate goal of financial 
independence for local schools and the higher goal of policy 
independence has been shown by experience not to be as strong 
as originally thought. 

The Lindbiom School lays great stress on the Inherent difficulties 
in predicting consequences of any particular prograrrmatic means 
on a wide range of ends or values that ej<ist. For example, who 
can predict the consequences of model cities programs on social 
structure, political power, Integration, and other relevent 
val ues? 

Lindbiom sees the science of muddling through (opposite of rational 
problem-solving approach) as a better approach. Decisions are reach.-d 
through advocacy and bargaining In a highly pluralistic decentralized 
system. Specification of goals or ends isn't forced to mlnlmizp ' 
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debate about values. The niovemDnt toward objnctivpc, should procnnd 
by small steps (Incrementalism) because of the conflict with values 
and because of an Inability to determine full consequences. Advoc- 
ates of every significantly affected interest have a voice in 
policy making rather than individual analysts who can't trace the 
consequence of policy decisions for a wide range of values. 

Returning to the topic of PPBS, the crucial element is that it 
operates through the budget process. It seeks to bring analysis 
to bear on decisions by merging analysis, plannings and budgetary 
allocation, 

PPBS Is zero-based oriented--it doas not accept last year's budget 
as a starting point for analysis. It seeks to evaluate existinq 
programs in light of objectives and seeks more effective alter- 
natives. As it is evolving s PPBS falls somewhere between purely 
incremental budgeting and an annual zero-base review of all pro- 
grams. The political opportunity costs of seeking too many 
fundamental changes at one time^ the scarcity of analysts and 
the limitations on top-level decision-making resources account 
for the current PPBS status. 

To be successful PPBS must remain a living part of the decision 
process. It can only do so If it helps the policy maker in 
terms of specific decisions. In the field of education^ if the 
process doesn't help to improve teachlngj 1t is questionable 
whether the additional investment is worthwhile. 

The setting of the goals and/or objectives should start at the 
classroom or operational level with the assistance of staff. 
The setting of goals from the so-called bottom up insures the 
positive nd attainable goals since the people involved help 
develop and create the conditions they wish to achieve. As 
each level of goals moves through the organization * the media 
of negotiation and adjustment should be used when adding addi- 
tional inputs untn such time that a complete set of goals 
representative of the entire organization becomes the organi- 
zation's objectives. 

Once the operational level personnel set a level of achievement 
for themselves In collective cooperative decisioni the plateaus 
that they can attain are remarkable. Even as In the "Hawthorne" 
experinieats people who feel special and are treated as such 
perform beyond expectation* 
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The process of developing a PPB System and the estlrnates of cost 
must include the involvement of all the personnel who are to 
participate in any way in the program^ If it is to be understood 
and carried out properly and Is to be completely effective. 

Factors to be considered in development should include: : 

1, Development of a state accounting manual. 
, 2. Development of a philosophy of budgeting to 

include all staff and citizens where possible. 

3. In-service training for staff members and 
principals, 

4, Time--a successful PPB System cannot be developed 
in a short period of time. 

There are innumerable options for approaching the installation 
of a PPB System that should be considered. The followinq three 
alternatives are the most frequently employed: (1) utllizina 
existing staff; (2) employing an outside consultant; or (3) 
purchasing a packaged program. There are a number of advantages 
and disadvantages that may be realized through the exclusiva use 
of any one of these alternative approaches. Using existing mem- 
bers of the school district encourages maximum involvement and 
strengthens commitment but Is very time-consuming. Using con- 
sultants can be costly and packagid programs can inhibvt local 
creativity. 

No matter what alternative is employed, the heart of the PPB System 
is the program structure, foT it makes the outputs of a, school dis- 
trict visible and identifies the resources required to yield these 
outputs. Two general characteristics applicable to all structure 
is that they must embrace all the activities of the school district 
and must provide a hierarchical classification scheme. An example 
of a hierarchy Is as follows: 



Program Level Program Description 

I • District 

II instruction 

III Regular Instruction 

IV Social Studies, Grades 

V Aneri can- History 5 Grade 12 



The following alternative methods of grouping instructional activitle 
may serve as the basis for developing a program structure: 

L Subject area-=majDr subject disciplines 
2, Target group--g1fteds disadvantaged, etc. 
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3, Grade level 

4, Grade span^-preshcool , elementary^ middle, and secondary 

5, Building 

6, Object1vis--cogni tlvis affectlvei and psychomotor 

7, Hybr1d--any conbination, such as subject area and grade level 

The program budget for the Pearl Rivera New York School Distri^l 
included a brief statement concerning the library program. The 
format was as follows: 

INSTRUCT IONAL SUPPORT PROGRAMS 

Library Program 

We plan to improve the existing Library Prograni by: 
Increasing the library book budget ' ' 

CERTIFICATED STAFF (includes substitutes, overtime and employie benefits) 



No. of 1970-71 

Staff Budget 

Librarians 5.6 6.0 $ 99,879 

Library Coord. 1.0 2,9 19,816 



NON^CERTIFICATED STAFF (includes substitutes, overtime and employee 

benefits) 

Senior Library Clerk 0.8 
Teacher Aides 0*8 
Typists 1.3 



EQUIPMENT 780 

SUPPLIES (includes purchase of library books) 23,200 
TEXTBOOKS 

CONTRACT SERVICES 1^620 



Total $145,295 



There was no statement of output relative to the Library Program and 
no clarification of what was meant by a plan to improve the existing 
Library Program by Increasing the library book budget. 

CONCLUSION: 

PPBS IS not a substitute for the exper1enc€i the intuition, and the 
judgment of educational decision-makers. Its aim 1s to sharpen that 
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intuition and judgement by stating problems more precisely, by 
discovering new altematlves, and by making explicit the comparlsion 
afnong the alternatives* 

There is new emphasis upon using the budget as a planning tool and 
as an analysis docunient rather than strictly as an accounting '^/Gtem 
designed principally to categorize cost breakdowns, such as by "'ople 
employed and by supplies pu'^chased. An Important justification for 
u^G of prograrri budgiting is that it forces consideration of the 
relationship between individual projects and the programs of which 
they are a part. 

An excerient set of educational budgets can represent the epitome 
in planningi the excitement of the Interrelationship of multiple 
educational forces » the dj^namism of an adaptable organism, the most 
tangible plan for decision implementations and the best indication 
of a community's conmltment to Improvement of mankind. Again, 
tradition must yield to change* 



Deoartment of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 



FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PLANNING MODEL 
(Needs Assessment/Programming/Implfimentation/Decision-Makina) 

I . Foreword 

In 1969, the Florida Department of Education issued a non-technical 
paper entitled "A Model for Plannino Education" in which was pre- 
sented a simple description of, the general systems model J The 
paper was developed and presented to assist school districts in 
preparing plans for educational improvement, as required by Section 
236.07 (6), F. S. Though this section of the statutes has been 
repealed, the requirement for district comprehensive educational 
planning has been strengthened by the addition of Section 236.02 
(9) F. S, by the 1972 Legislature. The present paper is an expan- 
sion and updating of thevl9fi9 paper, incorporationa many concepts 
and sugaestions obtained from experience In the field, as well as 
from strengthened and improved policy at the state level. 



An attempt has been mide to retain the concise nature of the former 
paper, while improving the utility and applicability of general 
systems theory to everyday district and institution' operation. 

II. Introduction 

Planning may be defined as a way of rational decision-making which 
weighs means (resources) and ends (desired outcomes) in an effort 
to analyze how resources can be brought to bear on achievement of 
outcomes at least cost with maximum effectiveness. 2 These decisinns 
have to do with allocation and coordination. Thus , the only rati-'iale 
for planning Is effective dectslon-making. 

The model described herein is based on the concept of rational and 
effective decision-making. Rather than simplify the model by 
assuming objectives as given and focusing entirely on Implementa- 
tion, or vice versa, the model explicitly takes -fnto account the 
aecision-making which accompanies both objective-settinp and 
resource allocation. The cyclical nature of the process, in which 
resource allocations in one cycle are governed by the extent of 
achievement of objectives in the previous cycle, 1s stressed. 

The present paper takes specific notice of the existence and the 
consequences of the "planning context" — the entire set of in- 
fluences external to the system (school center, district, state 
etc.] for which a plan is developed, and which limit or constrain 
tne setting of objectives or selection or alternatives. 
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In the model presented heres it is important to distinguish betwein 
the terms "goal" and "objective." There continues to be consldir- 
able confusion in the use of these two terms, and the following 
discussion 1s Intended to provide a clear distinction. 

A goal is a global statement describing one or more classes of 
desired outcomes that provide general direction for an educational 
systerTip characterized by relative timelessness , unmeasurability , 
and philo.sophical orientation, For example, the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education are considerid to be goals, (See also 
Goals for Education in Florida . 3) On the other handi an objective 
is an operational statement describing a single desired outcome of 
an education system, characterized by relative t1me-boundedness, 
measurabnitys observability, and orientation to the ''real worldj'4 

In better understanding this distinction, it is helpful to consider 
that goals and objectives lie at opposite ends of a continuum: 

Goals* Objectives* * 

L Philosophical . K Operational 

2. Non-measurable 2. Measurable 

3. Timeless ^ 3. Time-bound 

, 4, Provides direction 4. Spacifies dutcomi 

Imagine a statement of desired outcome, movina along the continuum 
from phnosophical to opirationah It becomes mora'and more specific. 
At the most philosophical level are the Seven Cardlnar Principles or 
the Goals for Education in Florida* At the most operational level 
are daily classroom instructional objectives which specify minute, 
segmented, behavioral outcomes in discrete and quant1fibT§ terms/ 
Between these two extremes stand district, institutional i or 
program-level long- and short-term objectives which are measurable-- 
but general enough to be useful for longer periods of time than one 
hour or one unit. 



^Example - All students shall develop skills in sports and otheT'^^ 
forms of recreation which will permit life-long enjoyment of physicaf 
exercise* ' 

**Example — 901 of students graduating from this system will have 
acquired skills in one individual lifetime sport at a. level of 
proficiency described in the evaluation section of the district 
plan for physical education, 
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1. Philosophy/Go^ 5. The educational philosophy of a system 
consists of accepted beliefs about the nature of and relation^ 
ships amonp the community, the institution, the learner, and 
the teaching-learning process. The goals are statements of 
ultimate desired outcomes (as described in the preceding section) 
A considfiration of resources is not required to the ostabl ishment ' 
of philosophy and goals. However, philosophy and rjoa'Ts are rn= 
uuired, for they provide cjeneral direction for the' '.yF,tein and arf 
the bases upon which both objectives and stratenies are determined. 

2' konarlgnL j^bJective Sta tements. A lona-term objective is a 
statonient of a measurable, observable outcome (as describpd above) 
whicn IS consistent with the philosophy and ooals. It is designed' 
to be achievable within a specified, but reUti'vely lonq, time " 
period. Long-term objectives are used to derive need statpment^ 
as described below; they describe where you want to be at sc 
time In the future, 



3. ^liltjp^jMipEtu)n.ltat^ These statements alvo the current 

status ora system, as evid?ncerby the management informat1on"coi; 
.ected for the system. They specifically describe the present level 
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of achievement of the related long-term objectives. Whereas the 
long-term objective statements describe a situation to be attained 
in the future (where you want to be)i the status descriptions 
describe the current situation (where you are now), 

4. Deri ved nee d statements , These statements describe the disrrep- 
ancies (differences) between what^ exists (where you are now) ana 
what is desired (where you want to be)^ for each previously stated 
long-range objective. They are derived by a siniple comparison of 
the long-term objective statements and the status statements. In 
the model presented here^ there can be no need statement unless it 
1s derived from a comparison of a long-term objective and a status 
description. The process of deriving needs Is often thought of as 

a sort of "subtraction^" in which the status description is sub- 
tracted from the long-range objective, leaving the need as a 
''remainder." 

5. Management Information. This Information 1s used in several 
phases of the planning model. It is useful Information regardlrifl 
people, datii things, and financial resources which have implica- 
tion for the operation of the system, A complete exposition of ' 
what constitutes management information is beyond the scope of 
this paper, but it may be loosaly defined as the information upon 
which management decisions are based, 
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S- Priority Structure of Needs . After identifyinQ the discrepancie 
or needs of the system with respect to stated lonp-range objectives, 
snme determination must be made about the urgency of attention to be 
given to them. The use of the word "priority" implies that at least 
one need has been identified which the district cannot afford to 
pursue. This means that some attention should be devoted to a 
rankina of needs, so that in the event of unforeseen circumstances 
(such as a severe cutback in revenui,) it will not be necessary to 
resort to devices such as across-the-board percentage reductions 
in funds. In other words, if resources are reduced- that reduction 
should not reduce the quality of all programs equally.; the reduction 
in allocations should be focused on lowest priority needs, leaving 
continued high level allocations to the high-priority needs, It is 
likely, even with a severe cutback in revenue, that a high priority 
need could require the initiation of a new program while'existing 
programs directed to lowest priority needs are discontinued. 

7- Short-term Objectives and Evaluation Statements . sho^-teAm 
ohjfcXlvu are similar in construction and content to long-term 
objectives. However, these statements usually describe more 
specific anticipated outcomes, and usually encompass a time-frame 
of a year or less. The anticipated outcomes described by short-term 
objectives should logically lead toward the reduction or elimination 
of a stated need. For each need to which resources will be allocated 
in a given year, there should be at least one short-term objective; 
there may be several. EvaiuaMon htAtmmU are descriptions of the 
process to be used in determining whether or not the outcomes de- 
scribed in short-term objectives have actually been achieved. ■ 
Short-term objectives and evaluation statements have been combined 
in this section to emphasize that product evaluation is directed 
toward the outcomes specified In short-term objectives. (See 
sections 8 and 9 below for a brief description of evaluation efforts 
directed toward strategies.) 

8. Proposal and Selection of Strategies . In this step, many alter- 
native courses of action are proposed (delineated) as means of 
achieving stated short-term objectives. As many alternatives as 
possible should be proposed and considered. The major restrictions 
on strategy selection are available time,.and resources, {MmQmmt 
.U'i(^o/u?!a,t<ow should be used In this determination.) The strategy(ies) 
selected for achieving any short-term objectives should be realistic 
in terms of resources, and should be reasonably expected to bring ' 
about the achievement of the short-term objectives within the time 
specified. At least one strategy should be associated with each 
short-term objective. However, note that any given objectivi may 
require more than one strategy, and more than one objective may be 
achieved by a single strategy. 
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V, In^lanehtation 
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9. Implementation and Monitoring of Strategies . In this step, the 
strategies selected are implemented and resources allocated to'them 
It IS simply the carrying out of the strategies planned for in the 
preceding step. The monitoring aspict of this step is the applica^ 
tion of appropriate management techniques to assure that the 
stratenies are being implemented as planned, and that there is 
progress toward the anticipated outcomes (product). The evaluation 
of strategies in process is included under the monitoring aspect of 
this step. Among other things, the monitoring of strategies should 
assist management In staying within budget or' time limitations The 
feedback line into Management Information (see Fiaure, 3) Is of impor- 
tance here, for two reasons. First, the information derived from 
monitonng the strategies is organized in such a way that it relates 
back to objective and need statements in previous activities in thn 
planning process; hence, it becomes relevant management information 
related to specific programs or projects. Second, if it is determined 
that a particular strategy costs more than ej<pected or does not pro- 
duce a reduction of need, management should not apply that strategy 
to the achievement of the same objective In a later cycle. If chanoes 
in strategy are warranted, this should also be noted as management ' 
information. (It should be pointed out here that the analogy between 
certain research" and "evaluation" activities should not be carried 
to extremes.) Resaarch experiments are usually carried to conclusion 
even when itbecomes obvious to the experimenter "that the chosen 
methodology IS not producing the anticipated results When process 
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evaluation (strategy monitoring) indicates that the anticipated 
result will not be achieved, the process (-strateoy) should be 
chanaed or stopped, 5 

10. Product evaluation . In product evaluation, the previously 
stated evaluation activities (step 7) are carried out, and the' 
relative achieyement of short-term objectives 1s deterrnined. Ngu 
again that product evaluation relates solely to the achievement of 
stated short-term objectives. 
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The entire process described above is Intended to lead to better 
decision-making. Based upon monitoring of strategies and upon 
product evaluation, rational decisions^can be made about the 
fol 1 owing: 



A. The eficiency of a selected strateay^ Did the strategy 

accomplish its purpose? Was the amount of resources expended 

justified by the extent of gain achieved? In what ways should 
the strategies by modified? 
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B. The appropriateness of short-term ohjectives: Did the 
objectives, once achieved, reduce or eliminate the need? 
Could the objective be accomplished in the specified time? 
Would other objectives be more appropriate in reducina the 
need? "In what ways should they be modified? 

^ C. The organizatign of the priority (urpncy) structure: 
As a result of achieving short-range objectives, should 
certain needs be assigned higher or lower priorities? 

D. The relative Importance of lona-term objectives.' Have 
they been achieved? Have they out-lived their usefulness 
with respect to the educational environment (or the plannina 
context)? In what way should they be modified? 

VII, Conclusion 

The model presented here is designed for varied applications. The 
process described here is useful. in developlna various projects or 
programs, including District Comprehensive Plans, federal projects, 
classroom instruction, etc. It has demonstrated value in systema-' 
tizlnq the thinking of planners at all levels, and may be used as 
a "writing model" for preparing proposals of all kinds. An addi- 
tional advantage of following this approach is that the model is 
quite amenable to Plannlng-Progranimlng-Budqeti ng System (PPBS) 
procedures which are being used increaslnqly by" federal , state 
and local governfTient agencies, 

The model described in this paper is the model against which 
District Comprehensive Plans will be reviewed by' the Department 
of Education. Criteria for specific aspects of District Com-, 
.prehensive Plans will be described in future publications. 
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FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PUNNING MODEL 
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THE DECADE OF REFORM IN EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 
INTRODUCTION 
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educational consequences^ and the American ethic of equal educational 
opportunity becomes a hoax rather than a reality, Ellwood Cubberly 
made this perceptive comment back in 1905: 

...due to the changing and the very unequal distribution of 
wealth, and to the absence of any relation between this 
distribution and the number of schools which must be main- 
tained, the attempt on the part of different communities to 
meet the demands set by the state causes very unequal burdens, 
What one community can do with ease Is often an excessive 
burden for another community. 

In the case of Florida^ the discrepancies among counties in property 
tax base and in expenditures per pupil are not as great as in many 
states. In Florida, approximately 55% of school revenues is from 
state sources with 351 from the counties and the balance from 
Washington, tvery county must levy a seven mill taxj and no county 
may exceed a ten mill tax effort '^capJ' Now that does not mean that 
there 1s only a three mill discrepancy between the poor and the rich 
counties of Florida because a mill in one county yields more money 
per pupil than 1n another county. The Legislature of Florida has 
thus set up a system in which the rich can get more school revenues 
per pupil than the poor counties can. 

It was to compensate for inequalities of educational opportunity 
that the states Initially established state aid equalization pro- 
grams. But none of these equalization or foundation programs have 
equalized either educational services or tax burdens. Their pro- 
visions for everyone^rule out the possibility of equalization, and 
the amount provided Is no longer sufficient to meet cost increases 
which yearly jump at a rate disproportionate to the number of pupils 
and even to the GNP. ^ 

Regular increases in state and local taxes have been needed just to 
maintain existing levels of school services--let alone provide the 
additional services which research and experience Indicate are 
necessary. Between 19fi0 and 1970. school expenditures have more 
than doubled (from $15.6 billion to $39.6 bilHon) an increase of 
In^^* During the same period, pupil enrollment increased by only 
301, Similarly, between 1947 and 1967. GNP increased at an averaqe 
annua rate of 6.4% while school expenditures rose at an averaqe 
annual rate of 9,81. sy^ 

No one familiar with what is going on in local collectivi bargaininq 
agreiments betwien school boards and teachers can feel optimistic 
that spiraning costs will soon disappear. In California, within 
the past year, 601 of local school tax and bond elections were 
defeated. The recent court cases, like a deus ex machina , have 
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come to stage center at the opportune moment, In New Jersey, Texas 
and California {among others), state and Federal courts found in 
favor of plaintiffs who have contended that the current system of 
school financing violates rights guaranteed by the equal protection 
clause of the l4th amendment. The New Jersey case of Robinso n vs. 
C|hJJ2 is now on appeal to the New Jersey Court of Appeals -^tl,? 
Texas case, Rodriguez vs. San Antonio School District , decided by 
a three- judge Federal court, is now on appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court;, and California has decided not to appeal Serrano vs. Priest. 
Undeniably the most dramatic, and the first to be decided, Serrano* 
vs_j_Mest is widely regarded as the most slanificant court'case 
for public schools since the desegreqation cases of the mid-1950 's 
In Serrano, the California State Supreme Court held that: 

This funding scheme invidiously discriminates against the 
poor because It makes the quality of a child's education 
a function of the wealth of his parents and neighbors 
Recognizing as we must that the riaht to an education 'in 
Sr.EnS-I- '^5°°-' aj""damental interest which cannot 
be conditioned on wealth, we can discern no compelling 
state purpose necessitating the present method of financinq 
We have concluded, therefore, that such a system canno? 
..withstand constitutional chanenge and must fall before the 
equal protection clause. i ueiure Lne 

Although it is too early to determine the direction that American 
educational finance will take, several states, educators and 
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through full state funding. To be phased I'n over a three-year period, 
the plan would uUi'mately raise all districts to the 1970-71 level of 
the highest expenditure district. Funds for compensatory education 
and special education would be allocated in addition to the per-pupll 
allocation. The revenues would be raised through state assumption of 
the lodal income surtax, a more progessive income tax, more eouitable 
corporate and franchise income taxes, "other taxes to insure f ical 
equity," and the remainder "if necessary" through a uniform std.L.^ide 
property tax. 

The New York State Commission on the Quality, Cost and Financing of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, the "Fleischmann Commission"" 
advocated in its current study that New york State should institute 
full state funding of pubTic elementary and secondary education 
Funds would be derived Initially from a uniform statewide tax on 
the full value of property— the tax to be levied specifically for 
education and instituted over a five-year period. The Commission ' 
expressed the hope that once full state fundino was underway, the 
statewide property tax could be reduced and. the revenues raised 
through the state income tax. Districts would be ranked on current 
per-pupll expenditure. Those below the 65th percentile would be 
leveled up to that rank within three years; those above would remain 
at their current level until the others had been raised. Equal per- 
pupil expenditures would be provided throughout the state, except 
where learning problems-Indicated by low achievement tests^-requi red 
additional funds. The Commission also recommended statewide collective 
bargaining foY-salaries; tax credits for lower income homeowners and 
tenants; and strongly urged that local districts be forbidden to lew 
fplJ JL"?VT' to suppliment the state allotment. The Commission 
Hch districts. ' P^mmU the current advantage to 

sJile alloJmPnt^°r^^;°* ^'""^^ ^^^*"=ts to supplement the 

state allotment, California is consider ng several plans which if 
enacted, would combine full state funding and lim ted local effort 
A uniform statewide property tax would replace the current local 

S'tSe^? ndslelhell^l^H^".^^- "'tel^ld VeS^slri - 
Dute tne funds to the local district on a per-puDll ba^iq rf 

"" else"? IT'J* I''" ;ake ,„ aSdttfoEal Imlt to '* 

increase ts total revenues for education in contrast tn the 

o"a"*e?; :fZid'nert^; ' which a*„° d^- 

ulunai BTTort would net the same amount as a rich distri rt mflkinn 
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The Advisory Cormiission or Interpovernmental Relations has built 
thr concept of full state funding co education Into its, overaii 
program for Federal -state-and local reforni, ' 



Although the shift from local to state responslbnity would be a 
decided improvement 5 the study commissions imply and often str-^ss 
that full state funding will require a Federal participation far 
greater than the curreht 61. In his most recent State of the Union 
Address, President Nixon indicated that he Intends to submit pro- 
posals to Congress for a major overhaul of public school financina. 
However, it remains to be seen what he will actually propose. 

Hopes for increased Federal support were somewhat dashed by the 
fresident's Commission on School Finance. In its recently-issued 
Report, the Commission concluded: 

The Commission sees thK Fideral Government performina a 
leadership and pioneering role in long-rancie educational 
policy, but only a supplimintal role to the States in the 
financing of school capital and operating costs. 

While the Comniission advocates full state fundlna, and would have 
the Federal government grant incentives to states that adopt it, 
the incentives do not provide anywhere near the amount necessary 
to help the states over the hurdle. Thus, thi Report provides 
moral support, but not the' financial sustenance needed by the 
states when and if they make the great leap forward. 

If full state funding seems visionary and impractical, the example 
of New Brunswick, Canada may In part allay such skepticism. New 
Brunswick has had centralized educational financing since 1967, when 
It reorqanized many of Its governmintal functions.' Granted the 
province, with 172,000 pupils, has fewer students and smaller ex- 
penditures than most of its American counterparts; nfvertheles^ , the 
problems that New Brunswick faced .«re analogous in charaDter^^f not 
in magnitude, and the success of its initial ' efforts rneri t.-rstudy \ 
and cormendatlon . • ■ N 

The increased cost of education at the provincial levftl was met 
IP partby restructuring the tax system in the following ways- 
n: elimination of the property tax and other local nuisance=typ« 
taxes; b} enactment of a uniform, province -wide real estate tax 
at an effective rate of 1.51 of market value determined by provin- 
cial rather than local assessors; and c) provincial billing and 
collection. of all property taxes, including those of municipal ities . 

The number of local districts decreased from 400 to 33; the districts^ 
were organised .into seven regions, each with a provinclally-appointed 



reqional superintendent. Each district is administered by a board 
of elected and appointed school trustees who are responsible for 
the administration of finances within the district'. 



The individual districts annually prepare a budget for education. 
The budget is subniitted to the Minister of Education; th;n ana vzed 
by the Department of Education; and then discussed jointly by ti,f; 
departnient, reqional, and district personnel, before a decision is 
fnade. The budgets are then submitted to the Treasury and ultiniately 
to the Legislature for approval as part of the provincial budget. 
Since 1970, the Department has centralized the payroll and mails 
checks on a bi-monthly basis to approximately 10,000 teaching and 
non-teaching employees. 

In addition, the province Instituted a province-wide salary scale 
for teachers, based on education and experience but uniform through- 
out the province. Each district can hire as many of the best-qualified 
teachers as it is able to attract to meet its staff needs, within a 
suggested teacher=pupil ratio of 1-23. At the time of centralization 
New Brunswick adopted the salary schedule paid in the best-paying dis^ 
trict, rather than an average or intermediate one— a practice which 
initially increased teacher support of the plan. The salary scale is " 
not detirmined by nenotiations between the provincial aovernment and 
the teachers ' union , " 

New Brunswick has thus substantial Ty equalized resources and services 
per pupil and elminiated some major inequities that contaminate state 
school finance systems in the United States. " " 

THE CONSEQUENCES FOR THE '70's 
A Barkwash Epicycle 

As the varlsti^of these proposals illustrates, it is impossible to 
predict the specific fiscal outcomes of Serrano-induced reforms 
In this connection, it is disturbing to note what I shall refer "to 
as a backwash epicycle" on the gsneral movant toward reform I 
|;efer to . the claims fhat the Serrano cases' potentiany represent a 

educational finance. If the'states introduce an 
eqjal expenditure per-pupil solution, the "m111stoners""hold, cities ■ 
may suffer. .They further allege that if states institute a tate 
wide property tax to pay for school costs, "some cities would s ffer 
hus hLp tn ' low noniinal property tax for schools and wo d 
thus have to increase their taxes undtr the statewide levy. 

I argue that these critics, though technically correct In the short 
run, undermme the enormous potential for reform inherent in the 
Serrano cases. In addition, I believe they underestima^^;^e existin. 



po itical strength of the cities by underestima tinn the rapacity of 
c ties to preserve in state leqislatures the fiscal position th^y 
already hold, There is no practical possibility, for exartiple, t'hat 
a Serpno=type decision in New York State would lead the leqi 1 ature 

TIfltfor'n' I" '''' Urban feaJs 'abo r' 

arP nnmv.fi ^^"al^e^PendT ture solution to the Serrano de ision 
are pohu/cally naive, because the same political in fT uences th n 
have operated up until now==presuniably to the benef t of Mqh exDen 
diture ow tax rate cities==would still operate in a pLt Serrano 
leqislative battle. Many cities desperate y need additionar^ 
financial resources for education. Many of these same HtiP. 

Srth^::s"dnr ffftic increases 1n*educationarr urces 

e3u?^t?s^l?s.lff^^^;sr?^^^ - 

would be a tragic, possibly faial e^ror opportunity 
Three Tr ends 

findings of the rfllifnt-„ = I ^ "° fundamental nterests" 

governance and fiscal structurp nf m.hi? D reform of the 

orMltigation; and 3 new areas ?Lw - 2) related areas 

and development/ These ?re^d 'are afr^^H*^?"'^ ^^"f^" research" 
the state reform proposals ^ discernible in many of 

I. 1. Reform of the qovernanrp ^nH ^ 
education characterilL thTfirst trend f ^'^f*"^^ °^ Public 
sequence of the Serrano caL H V J ^^^^^ certain con- 

for public educalfi^The c r ent rfr °' '^f ^^^^""^ structure ' 
will surely be an early casualtT r J" Property taxes 

city, however, thelroLr v Fi". 2 t I'f ?" ^^'^^^ elastic 
the plaintive cries oTLrfstfwhn ^l^ely to disappear, despite 
What is likely to ap^"! f J ° f '° Us alieoed regressivity. 
is that states will return to thl L .-^ 'f?''^ reform plans^ = 

(teenth century Of a sfaSiJ p opf? f J" ' 

as.well as risino costs for othe? LLi-^ ^''I"^ "^^^ education 
quire states to fncrease salef^nH^? will probably re = 

property tax/ States ly -J ^rno^^^^^^^ taxes alono with a statewide 

With, possibi,ire^j:? "if"crm:i-- -J 
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will almost certainly improve the equitabiHty of the revenue structure 
for puhVic education. 



A ^second major fiscal consequence of Serrano is likely to be f ull - 
state assumption of educational expenditures. No one can predict 
accurately whether states will move toward a system of equal e. ^endl- 
tures based upon cost or educational need differentials. Undouutydly , 
for political reasons^ legislatures will have to adopt unequal per- 
pupM expenditures during early stages of post- Serrano adjustments. 
If the mayr^ city in a state already spends above average for public 
"education, .he legislature could manage the continuation or expansion 
of such abova-ayerage expenditures by providing in its finance formulas 
fpr , variations based upon socio-economic need of students, or upon the 
Increased costs of urban educatlonaT'^rervlces . Nothing in Serrano 
i^idicates that the courts would strike down such provisions should a 
leaislature choose to include them in a formula that met the **wealth 
neutrality" test. To date, the courts have taken pains not to fore- 
close the possibility for "rational" differentials in per-pupil 
expenditures. Another strategy that legislatures could follow in 
allowing for local variation in ixpendltures is the district power 
equalizing scheTne advanced persuasively by Coons ^ Clune, and Sugarman* 
This plan is most likely to see the light of day first as an "add-on" 
provision on top of an essentially equal or need-adjusted state system 
of school finance, 

3. Improved state policy making and assessment In public education is 
another likely consequence. The traditional regulatory function of 
state departments of education will continue^ but all branche^s. of 
state governinent=-executi vcp legislative, and judicial --wm^.play 
more explicit roles in educational poiicy making than heretofore 
has been the case. The next generation of state school finance 
formulas will channel state funds directly to local school buildings, 
as distinguished from school districts, and perhaps even pinpoint 
resources on individual classrooms. Many states are already moving 
to establish statewide assessment programs so that policy analysts^ 
and government leaders can review the effectiveness of educational 
resource allocations In terms of pupil attainment. 

.Assessment programs a^e emirging because significant groups of consti- 
tuents interested 1n public education are demanding that legislators 
hold school sraqcountable for something mor;e than simply spending 
appropriated funds in legally ipprbved ways . They are demanding that 
schools be held accountable for the end results of teaching. They do' 
not particularly care whether a school has hiah or low expenditures 
so long as their children learn to read. Iheh demands are not 
restricted to disadvantaged communities.; many whitte, middle-class 
parents are Increasingly disenchanted with the effectiveness of 
schools. ^ 



The day is not yet here when legislatures cut off funds for local 
schools because the schools' performance on student achievement 
tests IS unsatisfactory. But some states Already conduct ttsting 
programs each year and base certain remedial and categorical aid 
programs on the results of the tests. The decade of the 1970 's 
will witness increaslnc) political pressures for state assessnicnt 
of educational results, 

4. Notwithstanding this trend toward improved and more aggressive 
state policy making for education 5 states are likely to continue 
the deep-seated American custom of maintaining local school boards" 
authorized to make certain types of educational decisions. In par- 
ticular, school boards are likely to continue to establish 
curriculum within general guidelines set by the state? and to employ 
school personnel perhaps subject to the provisions of a statewide 
master contract for teachers. Indeed, it can be argued that once 
boards are released from the bondage and politics of revenue-raising, 
they will be more effective policy makers in the curriculum and per- 
sonnel areas. 

5. A fifth probable trend 1s the shift of decisions about teacher 
salary levels from local school boards to state legislatures. 
Since teachers' salaries are 65 to 70 percent of most school dis- 
trict budgets, it is quite impractical to discuss equalizing edu- 
cational expenditures without equalizing teachers' salaries. One 
approach would be for states to negotiate master contracts focused 
primarily on wages and fringe benefits for teachers. Legislatures 
could authorize local boards to negotiate local contracts with 
teachers on issues other than wages and fringe benefits; 1n partlc- 
ular, such contracts could focus on working conditions. In-service 
education 5 and the like. 

6. A final consequence of Serrano in the governance and fiscal reform 
area Is the likelihood of a new wave of school district Gonsolidation 
as the state assumes increased policy-making responsibilities in 
education. The number of school districts in American has already 
declined from about 130^000 districts In^the 1930 ^s to less than 
15^000 operating districts In 1972, The number is likely to decline 
to about lOjOOOs as two or three states which still have large number 
of small districts proceed with their consolidation, A possible stat 
response to a Serrano ruling, sugQested by the President's Commission 
would be a drastic consolidation of school ''districts so as to reduce ^ 
the disparities between rich and poor in wealth and expenditures. j 
Furtherrif states take an Increased interest in the ifficiency of j 
educational management, they are likely to provide even stronger 
incentives or requirements for additional school district consolidati 

II. A second major trend concerns the already burgeonino file of 
related litigation. Some legal scholars and educational finance 
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specialists are discussing strategies for extendi nq the Serrano 
ruling downward into early childhood education, where it is pro- 
vided by the state, and upward into junior colleae and copimunity 
college education. The most obvious obstacle to these extfinsions 
of Serrano is the fact that the state does not require attendance 
to junior colleges or in early childhood educational instituti ns. 
However, the Federal courts have invoked the equal protection ciduse 
in voting rights and criminal rights cases where compulsory exercise 
of the right was not an issue. 

Another class of related suits is emerging around the problem of how 
schools "sort" students, It is customary" for schools to group stu-- 
dents according to academic ability and arades. Frequentiy, such 
grouping practices result in de-facto racial and socio-econoi,iic 
segregation of students. Legal scholars are exploring ways of 
attacking such practices through equal protection litigation. 

A third type of related litigation attacks unequal delivery of health 
and nutrition services to school children, where the state or its 
subdivisions provide such services:" Research" indicatis childreh in 
poor health and who are malnourished learn less effectively than 
students in good health and who havt^ good diets. If state-supported 
health care is provided in a discriminatory manner, then it may be 
subject to attack through the courts in a manner similar to Serrano . 

A fourth type of related litigation attacks unequal property tax 
assessments. The assessment of real property in virtually every 
state IS inequitable, haphazard, and subject to corruption. 
Kentucky, Florida, and other states have been required by courts in 
recent years to assess property at full market value, on grounds that 
their state constitutions required full assessnient. Cases now pend- 
ing in Texas and other states seek to brine the entire range of 
assessment practices under court scrutiny on grounds that equal ' 
protection and due process are violated by orossly unequal treat- 
ment of similar properties within a state and within local assessinrj 
districts, 

A fifth type of related suit seeks to apply an equal protection doctrine 
to intro=district school expenditures. The case of Hobson vs. Hanson 
in Washington, D.c. has-established a precedent for this type of case. 

A sixth, and final, example of related lltioation applies the equal 
protection doctrine to the delivery of municipal services Qne • 
precedent in this area is a unanimous three-judge Federal court 
decision requiring that municipal services in Shaw, Mississippi be 
: Provided in a non-discriminatory fashion. 

ilhM ^ Pi'obable Serrano consequences for the study 

Y^. of educational finance. First, IncHaiH state responsibility for 
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education and subsiquent concern for educational productivity will 
require more accurate and valid measures of attainment, A genera- 
tion of social scientists will gnash their teeth in atterripts to 
evaluate the effects of educational resource allocations on pupil 
attainment. No single discipline commands the theoretical constructs 
or analytical tools necessary to untangle the complicated web .f in- 
teractions between home, communityj school, and child. The varidDles 
refuse to sit still and be examined. Researchers will need to draw 
upon learning theory from psychology (leavened by the fact that 
learning in school takes place in social prouplnns); social and 
anthropoliaica ( theory regarding the interaction' between culture 
and socialization; and economic analysis of educational inputs 
and outputs. 

Questions of educational planning will constitute a second, related 
effect of the Serrano cases on the school finance field. Since 
World War II both" European and underdeveloped nations have had con- 
siderable experience with systematic educational plannina proceduris, 
including projection of economic, social, and student needs, and 
analysis of alternate educational means of meeting those needs. 
Considerable Intellectual and practical leadership in this field 
has come from international development ormnizations such as 
UNESCO, the Organization for European Cooperation and Development 
and the World Bank. In contrast, educational planning in American 
states remains at a primitive level; but as state legislatures 
(with an increased investment 1n public education) demand increa.'sed 
educational effectiveness, educational planning Is likely to improve. 

A third probable effect of Serrano on school finance is incriased 
attention to the methods used by advanced European nations and Japan 
to finance centrally their educational systems. School finance circles 
■in the United States are remarkably parochial. Few individuals with ■ 
substantive knowledge of and irifluence over educational finance 
decisions in America are knowledgeable about the structure and finan- 
cing of government-supported elementary and secondary education in. 
Europe and' Japan. The problems facing American states in a"" posf- 
Serrano world are directly analogous to problems with which European ■ 
nations have wrestled for over a hundred years as their modern pdu'- 
cationaJ systems have emerged. Comparative study of. educational 
finance systems during the 1970's will hopefully provide ustful 
prespectives on prcblems of educational finance within the United 
States and indeed within individual states. 

A fourth outgrowth of the Serrano cases for educational finance 
Should be a recognition by educators and lawyers alike, that their 
futures are closely linked. Decisions with great significance for 
educational policies are being handed down:„by courts. Since Brown 
,vs. Board of Education court decisions have profoundly affectid~ 
education. I refer to reapportionment and church-state decisions 
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as well as to the subsequent desegregation cases. In addition to 
the Serrano cases, which are nominany In the school finance area, 
courts are now being asked to examine issues of teacher selection' 
and promotion, and the citizenship rights of students. The Impor- 
tance of the judicial process in educational policy making goes 
apparently unnoticed in major schools of education, which- almost 
without ixception, lack first class legal scholarship in their 
instructional and research 'programs . John Coons at Berkeley is 
one of the few prominent legal scholars in America who has a fre- 
quent and continuing involvement with educational policy, research, 
and training. At the same time, university programs for'the 
preparation of iducational administrators concentrate almost exclu- 
sively on administrative politics, occasionally on legislative 
politics, but almost never on the crucial role played" by courts in 
the determination of educational policies, Trainino programs In 
all areas of education must pay increased attention' to the changinq 
role of law iji public education. = = 

In the field of public education and, in particular, in educational 
finance, the 1970's should be a fascinating decade. 
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FINANCINfi FLORIDA SCHOOLS 

I know that you have a good peneral workina knowledna of our Florida 
Public School Finance Laws, but let me qo back and rPtracp ver' 
quickly some of the events that started in 1963, which brouaht ^ to 
where we are now, some of the concerns and chanaes which may be made 
'•^ ?nL Finance System over the next year or two Back 

m iyft3, there was a growinq awareness that local property taxes 
related very directly not to the financina of all local qivernmental 
activities at the city=county level, but public schools as well At 
Wdt time, we were tremendously concerned with wide differences in 
the levels of assessment amona many of our Florida counties. 

In many school districts, the complaint was that the local tax 
a,ssessor just didn't assess the property properly and as a result 
the schools, cities, aw^ counties weren't oettinn the dollar yield 
fr y?%h F bfause of unusually low levels of assessment. So 
in 1963, the Florida Legislature passed a bill to define "Just value" 
w ich was the term the Florida Constitution used. Up Jnttl Sa 

V UP w . w h'w ^" '"^ thouqht just 

.inL^J! essence sixty-seven different definitions or 

understand! ncis of just value, 

If you had property that straddled a county line, it may be assessed 
at one level in one county and at a very dtffere t level i ?he ad 

• e i fatfof 'ih. nn'?f '''P ''''' °^ this 

lenis ation, the Florida Supreme Court affirmed the decision of a 

C rcuit Judoe in Duval County in what has been referred o as the 

Schuler Case. In that case Judqe William Durden, a Circuit Judoe 

Duval county, said that "just value" as referred to In Jhe " 

' nrida Constitution and as defined by Leaislative Act was the 

same thine, as "fair market value" or what you could oet ^or your 

C^t^r^ur ''t rV^]' he,4uired thatihe SuJ r 
Lounty tax roll be substantially incriased. 

In the next several years, we beqan to have a wave of court ordereri 
frST"'' "^oss Florida. In 1967, the Leoi slat re wis con 
fronted by a group of local property taxpayers who had seen their 
J V hol^t't? '""'f ' C^aniaticany Increased in the spa e f a 
S^J.r '"^ S®"®^'^ property tax bills i^ a few parts of 
fhL« t S°"^"P dramatically. Now many pebple could no- to 

these taxpayers and make a very scholarly arJu^nt that they were 
not being over-taxed and that their propirty-tax bi s we e less 
than those of many other states, but those would have been verv 
academic presentations because these people who had seen thefr^ 
property tax bills increased dramatical l^were cSnvi"^^ ml 
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they were beina gouqed--they were just beino called upon to pay 
unreasonably hioh local taxes. So we had a h'-e and cry around 
the State for property tax relief. 

Also in 19fi7, we had a new Governor with a mandate froin the people" 
who challenaed our leciislature to make Florida number onw in euii- 
cation and to also give local property tax relief and to do all of 
this without any new taxes. This was sort of a difficult assignment. 

In 1968, we had a special session on education that you will recall 
At that time, we increased the sales tax by II. We increased some 
other state excise taxes and we committed all of this monetary In- 
crease to improve financing for more adequate support for public 
education around Florida. We did another thinp—we also felt that 
we needed at the same time to do somethino to assure some local 
property tax relief, 

As we looked at the property tax', we found that 1t was first of all 
thr most unfair and the most reqresslve tax Florida levies It bore 
wiLh greater weight on the .lower income aroups, people who didn't 
even have Homestead Exemption, who only rented, than any other 
group. It was our most retiressive tax. Secondly, 1t was our least 
elastic tax. That is, it was one of the most difficult taxes that 
we administered. There was always a great deal of lag In the In 
crease of local assessments and they just .didn't keep' up with the 
changes inthe economic structure.. In almost any economic scale" 
of elasticity, property taxes are at the bottom end of the continuum, 
the Federal incometaxes are at the top end and our state sales tax 
hits almost naht in the middle as being almost a perfectly elastic 
tax. Some of the income taxes are more elastic, in other words, 
their tax yield increases more rapidly than does the increase in 
our Gross National Product or the general level of economic activity 
But in Florida, our most elastic tax was the sales tax. 

So we tried to shift a aood part of the burden off on the state-salas 
tax, to ca,l upon the state to contribute substantially more to pubHc 

h ML*H°t' ?f -2' "™ ^^q^^'^ed that some of this money 

iJsed to effect reduction of local property taxes. So in 196p; we 
provided that no district could receive the increased state DDpor? 
If It levied more than 10 mills for local property taxes In 19fiP 
we endeavored to place both statutory andlonstitutio^"-l1.Us or' 
frSm ?Lf n'nni. P^operty^- taxes to force a shift In fundino 

Xl^l^T^'i^ '''' the broader, mora elastic ta/ base 

IpvP^fhfi^?! accomoHshed, as you know, without some furor, but, 
nevertheless, it was accomplished. We placed a lid, on local , 
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propet-ty taxns which in many jun'stictions reriuired a substantidl 
reduction in local property taxes and then we scaled off local 
property taxes as an increased area of fundino within an effort 
to shift the burden of funding to the state as a whole Well - we 
got home and survived to some extent the furor of the statewide 
teachers strike, and in lookino back on all of this, a number 
us wanted to know where we hadn't done the riqht thinq or what 
lessons we should learn for the future. 

Amonci son'.: of the school people that I have talked to, they said 
Well, we real]y appreciate what was done! Education had a sub-' 
stantial net pain in terms of dollars out of this whole affair 
which It needed very badly and althouah we are still far from beino 
number one, it was helpful." But, 1n my area, some of my school " 
people said, 'The curious thina to us, thouoh, is why is it that 
you pvo some of the poor districts less money than you gave some 
of the wealthier districts, particularly with the property tax 
reductions, that this is the way it worked out." I had never 
hoard that arciument before and so I sent a list of questions to 
the Lernslative Service Bureau, askinq them to let me know what 
our spfsndinn was on a per student basis in all the Florida school 

^^-r^^-.r™ ^^^^"^^^ ^unds, property tax funds, racetrack revenues 
and from the State MFP and general appropriations. I tried to net" 
the whole pattern of fundina throughout Florida. It took me a while 
to qet It because records Just weren't kept so as to easily give you 
that kind of information back in 1968=1969. But when I finally got 
It, I discovered that there were wide differences between districts 
in terms of the amount of money that they had .to spend. 

There appeared to be three primary dlseaualizinn factors The most 
serious one was that the local property tax base brouoht In differ- 
ent amounts of money in different districts. Let me qive you a quick 
Illustration: if you were to compare Pinellas County' on the West- 
Coast of Florida with Palm Beach County on the East Coast, if you " - 
were to take the number of students in the Palm Beach DlstVict or "''^ 
in bojh districts, divided the number of students into the- number 
of dollars that one mill of local property taxes would produce, 
then multiply it by ten mills, which was the maximum amount that 
botn districts could levy, you would find that, in Palm Beach 
local property taxes provided about $4,000 to $5,000 more per'in- 
structional unit to support local schools than they did in Pinellas 
County. I am told that Florida's differences were not as areat as 
those in a number of other states because of several reasons. 

Number one, unlike many other states, we had a oumber of years ano 
consolidated school districts and this tended to spread the base"' 
H J ?h sixty=seven school districts-, we had less varia- 

tion than California, Texas. Illinois and a number of other states 
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that had from one thousand to twelve thousand school districts 
But, we still found that the ranae was about ten to one. Glades 
County could bnna in about one=tenth as much money with the s sine 
effort in terms of property taxes as could Gadsen. Generallv the 
more affluent counties tended to be coastal counties in the souths 
west and southeast part of the state. Some of us refer to it l' 
the Golden Horseshoe. Tt-starts really with Lee and Charlotte 
counties and works on down around Collier and on' up to the East 
Coast to Palm Beach County. There are one or two other counties 
that fit into that, one of which is Citrus County which is north 
Of tne I ampa Bay Area. 

Now you want to know why the great variation 1n the amount of 
money that property taxes bring in. Simply because propertv in 
some areas is more valuable than it is in otherswhen you apply 
the same standards of the assessments. If you own very valuable 
beach^front property in Dade County or Broward County or Palm 
Beach County, it is worth more and produces more money than a 
farm in Bradford County. It is as slmpls as that. Now Citrus 
county has a very large power aeneratinq plant that serves that 
area of Florida but only the tax rolls in Citrus County and not 
in Levy County or 1n Gilchrist County, or the counties that ' 
surround it. So that Citrus County combines excellent assessment 
with a very valuable contribution to its tax rolls to be one of 
the few more affluent counties in the northern part of the state 
Te difference in the yield of local property taxes was a biq 
disequalizing factor. This means that the districts that not 
the extra money had hi qher teacher pay, a much better teacher- 
pupil ratio, and added a lot of other "frills" like kindergarten 
programs and other t inp. Now Pinellas is far from being o^e Sf 
the poor districts, but these counties had a bia head start 
Furthermore, they were. able to increase their yield of state 
money, because the Minimum Foundation Program had in it a number 

?Ln"fhf'rr-°-??^ ^^" contribute certaln loca Sis 

then the state will give matching monies to help you But many 
Of the poorer districts did not have. the contribution to ^ake 
at the local level to attract the extra state money So the" 
wealthier districts were generally those that were starting in 
kindergarten programs and getting the state money for tht were 
generally the districts that were hiring more rank II teachers 

heinJeld'J'Sn*'' ^^Pp^^^r^t so they in turn increased 
their yield of monies from the state on a per-pupll basis and 

?he dyricir'''*''^^'^'*^^ inequalities Lfstlnramong 

! ' ■ ' - 

■A|second factor relates to the fact thaf we don't distribute puniU 
eve y. Pinellas County now can be=compared to Hil borough CoE t' 
In .he last census Pinenas County had about •10,000 fi^oKre ^" 



people but about 23,000 fewer children in thei> public school system. 
Charlotte County is one that, because of the demographic factors, has 
a lot of folks in the retired area who are not really wealthy but who 
are on the tax rolls, who are supportinq schools but produce few if 
any children. This, is a dlsequalization factor. - 

Another disequalizing effect was the distribution of the state i ..,e- 
track money which we distributed equally to counties regardliss of 
size and in most counties all or most of the money in turn was paid 
over to local school districts. In Dade County, their share of the 
racetrack money, which has now been capped at $412,000, was $1 20 
per student in the Dade County System. In about a half a dozen 
other districts, it amounted to over $200 per student. Obviously, 
if you go to a smaller district, let's take the smallest in Gilchrist 
County with fewer than 700 students, and turn racetrack money over to 
that district It will produce a substantial yield. As a result, many 
of the smaller, poorer counties were able to take care of themselves 
because of the distribution of racetrack money. They were able to 
keep up and this took a little of the stinq oui: of the difference in 
the property tax distribution. But, the larqer the county, the less 
help came from racetrack revenue. So, when you beain to get inter- 
niediate size counties and then laroer districts like Duval, Hills- 
oorough and a number of others, you.n racetrack money was no help-^you 
had a tremendous number of pupils per capTtTand you had a depressed 
or less valuable real estate base for your property taxes and you were 
in a real hole. As a result, many of these districts took all of the 
units of work nailed down to put that money in the pot to try to 
keep teacher pay up to a competitive level, and tended to have reason^ 
■able pupil=tiacher ratios and few of the other essentials of a good" 
system of public education. ' ^ 

In 1969, we became aware of this and legislation was introduced to 
try to provide increased .state support for the poorer districts 
The legislation failed to pass. In fact, it failed to even come 
out of the committee but it did serve an educational purpose. 
Sometimes it takes two or three sessions before people understand 
What they are deal i no with well enough to know what they ouqht to 
do. It wasn t until 1970 that we committed Florida to a four-year 
^ 1^ fogi-am of equalizina public school finance. We did this 
in 1970, before any of us ever heard of the Serrano Case or the ' 
Rodriguez _Casf}..or any of the others. In Florida, the move toward 
equahzation.of public school finances went through the Legi|slature 
and not through the court, " ' 

What did we do in 1970? I think you are familiar with 1t. What we 
did wasthis. We said we were going /to, increase required local 
effort in four steps. We are goino to increase it one mill per 
year. At that time, the Minimum Foundation Prooram required three 
miHs of required local efforjt. In each district you should levy 



three nil lis, or we are going to subtract from your state allocations 
of MFP money the amount of money that three mills WDuld brina in 
your district. So we said we would increase the required local 
effort one mill at a time and take it from three mills to seven 
rmlls. Now if that is all that we would have done, all we would 
have done would have saved the State a lot of money not niven tM 
districts. In fact, we would have substantially decreased their 
state support. 

So at the same time we are going to increase the state anocation 
for local schools by $1,100 per Instructional unit so that every 
time required local effort increased by one mill, we increased 
state MFP funds by $1,100 per instructional unit. We put this in 
the other current expense category qivino the local school districts 
the maximum amount of flexibility in decidinq how the money should " 
be used. On that exchange, if you were a poor. county you got a 
rather Qood increase because the number of instructional units 
multiplied by $1,100 totaled much more than the one mill deduction 
to be subtractod from it, i.e., if you were a poor county there 
should be a prf:tty good balance. So, most of the increased state 
support went to the poorer counties. The $1,100 figure was selected 
because this was the amount required to give every Florida School 
District at least some net increase in state dollars Then for 
the maybe three or four counties that would not net anything on 
that exchange, we put 'n a no-loss proviso that kept them from 
losing any state money. 

What we tried to do by spreadina the cost over a four-year period 
was to equalize on a rising tide of increased state support so the 
n^ra affluent school districts would not have to cut back in terms 
of teachers' pay or anything else. We set goals for the biggest 
increase to go first to the poorest counties. We started that 
program in 1970. 

In 1971, which was a tight year in terms of budoet, a lot of people 
began to wonder if we could really afford this eaualization program 
and a number of us, who said our present systen is aoino to be held 
unconstitutional without it, were stilT^not considered to speak with 
very much authority on this because no court aareed with us We cut 
r4,*?>^^ speed so in 1971,' Instead of goinci to the nexf'one mill 
or 51,100, we went to half a milli at $550. 

This year, 1972, with the passage of the corporate income tax, once 
again the state got into good enough fiscal posture where we could" 
get back on schedule and we added a mill and a half and SH 550 oer 
instructional unit and moved back up. ^ 

We also did a couple of other things. In 1970 when we started this, 



some of our friends in the fiiore affluent counties said, 'look, the 
reason that many of these poor counties are poor is not because 
they are really poorj but because their tax assessors are not doina 
the job riqht. If you want us in the rich counties where we are 
doina a qood job of assessinc] to help you with the euqallzation 
proprafn, then we have to be if] a position where we are sure tha'' 
you are doina a good job on assessment because we do not want a 
state system that rewards poor assessment." 

The question was, how do we do this? We had sixty-seven tax 
assessors in Florida who do not want Interferlno with their con- 
stitutional prerooati yes . So we said that we would call upon the 
Auditor General of Floridas who was elected by the Lenlslature, 
to give us an annual report based on ratio studies in the differ- 
ent counties. Then instead of subtractinp actual mmage^ we would 
subtract the amount of money that should he realized by assessment 
at just value. So the district is aoing to have a 1001 mill 
deducted whether 1n fact it is actually levylna it or not. If it 
begins to shirk on the assessment efforts 1t 1s not noi^P to cost 
the taxpayers around the state; it is poina to cost the taxpayers 
1n that district that elected that tax assessor. That in essence 
is the qenesis of that idea* Many of us did not particularly like 
this idea. In some ways we are holdinn the wrono hostages for 
this but we were told it was the price of admission for an equal- 
ization pronram so we supported it. This becanie part of the law 
at the same time so we now have the Auditor fienerel conducting 
ratio studies and a second study is now is the courts to decermlne 
whether or not it was a valid study. 

The amount of money the district gets depends to a large extent on 
what the Auditor General finds their level of assessment, to be. 
If it^s I0W5 the millage subtracted won*t be their actual mlllage 
but millaqe projected out really to 901 of just value rather than 
1001 because there has been some softehinq in sorne*ways to remove 
the harshest effect. So that 1s where we are now, Next year we 
should go from six mills to seven mills required local effort and 
go up another Sl/lOO per instructional unit to complete our statu- 
tory program. Thereafter annual increases are to be based on 
increases in the cost of living and Florida will be one of the 
top four or five states in terms of an equalized systefTi of public 
school finance, Howeveri we have found these probleniS, 

One, the Auditor General ratio studies have indicated to us that 
one of our beliefs was .completely wrong, Generally it was not 
the poorer counties who were under assessed^ but the richer 
counties 3 and the gap between rich and poor was much qreater 
than we ever imagined. This had lead to a substantial Increase 
in required local effort in some of the richer counties so the 
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$1,100 per instructional unit is no lonoer adeauate to let these 
districts have , any kind of a net increase in a number of thm 
in Tact, a number of them are just stayino even in terms of^state 
money with the whole harmless or no loss provisos so that the 
equalization shoe begins to fit too tightly in some districts 
like Dade. They find that their increases are at a oreatly ' 
docreaseri level and the shoe fits very tiahtly there, so there 
IS some feelina that the other current expense allocation is 
go^ng to have to be increased one way or another, so that the 
Riore affluent districts get some growth money. 

Secondly we have been told that it is not sufficient simply to 
equalize dollars per student. One of the Justices of the United 
btates^ Supreme Court in an earlier case on a different subject ' 
said, nothina is more unequal than the equal treatment of un= 
equals. To some. extent we are gettina past that, but a number 
of our colleanues say that if you just qiyg eoual dollars now 
this ipnores the fact that there are differences in the cost' ' 
™Ll'r?? ' °^ districts. Some districts should have 

more dollars on a per student basis because of greater cos^s for 
housmn, for food and everythina else- Then others slylhatyo 
. also assume an equality of education need. You need a system 
that gives more money because of preater educational needs. Thpse 
are a couple of the aspects of the program that we are comina to 
grips with. We have asked the Department of Administration to 
take a very rudimentary one^year approach that we made to the 
Identification of district cost differences and to nive us a 
much more thorough and reliable study as to what these differences 
are and how we could deal with them 1n our fundinci formula Also" 
if in't to Identify, to the extent we have not already d e' 

It in the MFP. differences in educational needs. We have already 
done It to some extent in providing greater money for exceptional 
c ildren and some other categories than we do for the average 
Student . ^ 

Our equalization program is still far from perfect and nf-eds 
refining. On the district cost difference araument thouqn, you 
get several sc ools of thought. One qroup feels that this if 
just another elaborate ratiDnal ization on the part of some-people 
of some districts to try to get more than their fair share of ?he 
money and they want identification and It is. proper y we^gh?ed 
Then there are others who feel that a ^uch hioher priori ynds 
to be based on educational need and that district cost differences 
are going to tend to balance out. oirrerences 

For instance, it may cost more to pay rent, to buy a house or tn 
uy groceries in Miami than it does in Suke^ 0^ h o he ha d 
If you are conipetinp in the state-wide or even the national teachers 
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and nico beaches, tZ U * o o.t Lit' " P»P"'ation 
places in the inten'or r o t e s a . 1' '° """'^ 
who were born and brouoht L here anrt h- '"'^ 
terest in rural livina ^ ^ ^orne particular in.. 

'eaf^a^e^o.rd" ™Van3-h°" ''""^ '^er. 
deal «UH them. s snecrt s ^ --^connize or 

the next session. ''^ some length 

- ??::e^oiiiij ^?^^Lrs^.j^ ■ 

that there should b/somf U u4 In J' ? ^^^"^t' ^^It 

perfect m% equalization praorarr Tf * have a 

whether or not we have gone far-^^^ 'h"T a question of as to 

enough to be S n1 ed1 S , ? °T 
There is some feelino it should J fi +^Pf "" ""^^^ assault. 
National Council of St^ tVrn,^ ^ f ^' '^'t ^"^ther. Thp 
Of the State iousf^"~ the Education Commission . 
-school fundinq ough^to be eolL.H ^^2"^ 90% of your public 
discretion of local distrkffnn^h^ -^'^'^^ ™^9i" of 

m gone nearly th t fa, * ^ *° '"^^^ flight. We have 
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THE EDLJCATinNAL FINANCE PROJECT 

The National Education Finance Project is the effnrt of the U S 
Office of Education in cooperation with State Department? of 
Education to assess the school finance picture. The project 
started in 1968 and is a four-year study. The U.S. Office nf 
Education just last month funded it for two more years in oraer 
to implement or attempt to implement some of the alternative 
recommendations of the project. The project made some assump- 
tions and our entire study is based on these. I would like 
to briefly give you the assumptions we started out with. 

First we got together all the experts we knew of in the area 
of economic and school finance. The assumptions that this" 
group came up with, or the premises, the bases on which we 
based our entire effort, are these; 

Education is a responsibility of the state level of qovernment 
Education is not a responsibility of the local level'Df aovern- 
ment other than the fact that the state qives the local school 
districts their power through legislation and any acts bevond 
that granted to them by the state are, of course, outside' the 
scope of educational operations. 

Our second premise: the opportunity to obtain a public education 
as appropriate with individual needs of the children should be 
substantially equal within the state. The funds available for 
education should be a function of the total wealth of the state 
Children and youth vary widely in their educational needc;' There 
are many different types of needs; and, therefore, there^must be 
different types of programs if these children are to hp provided 
with equal educational opportunities. We made the assumptions " 
that the programs have different costs and I will show you in a 
moment wnere we pursued that.. Public education should tend to 
remove the barriers between caste and class and promote social 
mobility with regard to religion, race, economic and son'al 
conditions. - 10 1 

We did not recormend, and as a fact we opposed throuohout the 
study, aid to private and parochial schools. Decisions concern- 
ing education should be made at the lowest level of oovernment 
that can efficiently make the decision. While education is a 
state function, we felt that many decisions could be more 
maril'irt « p'f ? J°"^ ^'''^ • ^''y decisions now"beinn . - 
state leJel ""^^ efficiently made at the^ 
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Our final premise was that there are two critical factors facinn 
educational financing^ and they are eaual access to dollars and 
equal access to proqranis, In other words, if you simply equanze 
as the courts have recomended in the Rodriauez decision from 
Texas now goinrj before the United States Supreme Court and the 
Serrano Case in California, if you only have simple fiscal equci - 
ization among school districts, this will not meet the needs of 
the children having various educational deficiencies requiring 
high cost special educational progranis. 

Our design for the study was administered through the Florida 
Departnient of Education in cooperation with nine state education 
agencies at first. Later on all fifty states joined. We focused 
on four primary aspects. The dimensions of educational need 
begin with the basic assumption that educational needs of children 
vary. What are the dimensions of educational needs? What are the 
economic factors facing education? Is education an Investment In 
people? Is education an Investment in the economy? 

We published the results of those studies and we had the best 
economists we could find work with us on the economic aspects 
affecting the financing of education^ educational needs, prooram 
costs of special effort, and the status of current school finance 
programs. We said that we could not devise alternative models 
for financing education if we didn't first know what the status 
was in all fifty states. 

With regard to educational needs, we identified. what we considered 
to be the high-cost proqrams: early childhood; exceptional chlidren 
handicapped children; culturally deprived or compensatory education 
programs; and vocational education. How do these compare with basic 
elementary and becondary costs as well as community Junior college, 
adult and continuing education costs? In addition, we had several 
areas that shot across those boundaries. These were: school 
district organization; school facilities; the fiscal capacity or 
equal access to donars and programs. Pupil transportation was a 
large cost item which we had to examine separately. 

We did satellite studies across the United States at eleven insti- 
tutions including Florida State. All state departments of education 
.were quite cooperative In this effort and assisted us in going to 
districts and getting local information. We projected all our 
reconmendations, costs and needs through 1980. We published these 
in five volumes starting with the dimensions of educational needs. 
The second volume was economic factors. Volume three was planning 
to finance education* Volume four was the status studies and the^ 
fifth volume was our final recomnendations for alternative models. 
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Our basic assumption, of course, was that we were dealino with the 
provision or equal educational opportunities and also that all child- 
It thfJ^?i\'"f 5-*° educational proqrams and dollars In o nc 
at the satellite studies in the program areas we asked these key 
questions: What are th •■eranieters of educational needs' When you 
are studying the flnanc.g of education you first havelo fiM 
what you are financing so we had to describe the perameters of 
ri?SpJln?''/'°f "'^^^ question, do children have 

d sM? ^ ^^'l T"^'- °° '''y among school 

ai strict, and states? How can we best meet these needs' Do the • 

cosf Dmor.S"°Tf sfptional programs? What are the hiqh 
cost programs? If you are allocating money from the state level or 
the federal level, you must identify the hioh cost pro a ranis How 
much, more do they cost than regular programs is the key question 

We looked at the programs I Just summarized for you. We looked 
m';t tn ,rh^ f''^''" "at^'o™^cle. We devised forms, we sent people 
cnLd n, J '^"T' - t^^" program areas, and we 

costed out their educational programs. We costed out the proqrams 
considered to be best practice by the experts in each area' In 
he U riffire of ph ^'J- ^^^ndicapped children experts from 
Inr.l .^hSnrSf f .^^'^cation, from the universities, and from 
local school d stncts to recommend to us an array of best 
SutlJ^L''^""^ iiistricts. We took best practices and coned 
out those pronrams in an attempt to find out whether or not the 
proqrams ' handicapped children costs more than regular 

necissarffff-"' ""'V "^i^^ Of result. We don't recommend this 
necessarily to you. We say that if you dry financinq from the statP^ 
level and you don't have a guide to go by. this is 2ha the NSP 
found nationwide constitutes best practice. 

The costs for grades one through six we used as our basic measure 
for comparison of programs. Programs for three and four year olds' 
we found were allocated 1.4 times as much money as for grades one 
s f liJn- f kindergarten programs for sole reason 

cost a little less than programs for three and four year olds 
We^have^some theories on that, but this Is what we founS in lest 

Grades seven through nine were more than one throuqn six oradps 

dSe tot.'"'''' ''''' such1Stn.s s [ " 

not at «n . P"?^ establishing leqisUtion we're 

not at all sure that a legislature should follow this pattern 

ut because grades ten through twelve now in best ra?ce are 

of S staff Ih P't-P'P'^ think that a e fsl ture 

or a state education apency should Intervene as whether this is 
appropriate investment and ask the question, is that an appropriate 
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We may be much better off 1f we invested more fn qrades one throuqh 
SIX and proportionany less in ten through twelve'. Now our economics 
studies indicated that as far as an investment in peoplp an Invest^ 
ment in the economy, the state nets a much areater return on If 
dollarif It invests the dollar In elimentary school than it doos 
in junior hicjh and senior, hiqh and colleqe. They found that the" 
lowest return on the educationai dollar is derived from an invest- 
nient in higher education.. 

Handicapped children programs were found to be receiving 1 8 times 
as much money per child as that allocated for grades one th-ouqf, 
SIX. For vocatlonar education proqranis we came up with the same 
ratio as found for compensatory education, about two to one This 
IS just a rough estimate. We had to pull together our costs and 
divide that by the number of pupils among suburbs, rural ar^as 
and cities, ' - 3 

For handicapped children, we looked at prevalence ratas of these 
programs. If the pruvalence rates are the same among school di^= 
tncts for handicapped children, for example, there is no need to 
treat them differently at the state level. But we found the prev- 
alence rates did va-y somewhat amonq school districts. For a unit 
as large as a state, we found that the total percent of handicapped 
children ran about 91 of all chndren. 

Ths dollar implications of these cost differentials, if you include 
them among the programs, look something like this. Ifet us assume 
that in grade one through six we have a program of minimum state 
aid formula which says that we are providing $500, 

If we use the cost differnetials we found as best practice in terms 
of dollars It would mean that the state would allocate $580 per 
pupil to grades seven through twelve-for grades ten through twelve 
$700 per pupi . But look at what it means in co^npensatory educati'on 
For every child, by applying the cost differential you are aivina ' 
the child twice as much as you do the regular child in aradis one 
through SIX In other words, if you have a hiqh incidence of com= ' 
pensatory children, as some city areas and some rural a-eas do, you 
are allocating twice as much per pupil for handicapped children 
you are allowing almost twice as much for vocational education \lt 
are saying here that you can't simply fiscally equalize. You must 
take into account educational needs and apply the hiah costs, and 
TJ^^^ this would cause a substantial variation in the amSunt 
of monies received by local school districts, 

In relating the National Educational Finance Project results to 
these court decisions I think this might help in the explanation 
of our recormiendations. When our project stlirted we knew the cSurt 
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decisions were cominq along. As a matter of fact some of 

IS ed jn preparation of the court cases in S hfo er 
states. Florida had one of the earlier cases as vnu sii tn^, 
We viewed the court decisions in th^^e generations 

We said first of all, you had the traditional type caqp wh^^* 
the taxpayer sued to prevent his money from beirS redistribufpri 
ist" "ellthJ'in"'"?*' other'words,-y;u: "'"f 

The courts uniformly held that taxpayers could not prevent the 
state from distributing the resources in any manner it saw fit 

Wcf ^hl ''''''' equalization'amon ^0 diH'- 

tncts. The courts went one step further snrt «i-h 11 

would not intervene with the lecfJa" J^rin^Ch'a /J ^ t' 

In each of these instances the courts held, of course that thPv 
would not intervene. But now, we have the second and'thi?d ll^ 

°f ds^jsions, where children themselves have s ed to 
force the egislature to redistribute the res ou cas In a manner 
which would provide for equal educational opportunlt es The 

0 S stpe-if t e'U '''' differently'^hfJeaPnp e 
wL w^^ - ^ Serrano casi from California. The first ca^P 

was Hargrave vs. Kirk from Florida where they said n fH? that « 

™ IJpfiM - *1 -llap wis SJconstUutI / 

ney f.rst applied the equal protection clause in this case ThP 
U.S. Supreme Court vacated and remanded the Florida cflJh.;^ 
more information, not quite understandinnt f e Ca? lor J 
upreme Court followed that case and held I at I ch 's e a 

JannoSryfer^^*"" °' '''''' equal access^ ?o^ofl"s 
There are two constitutional standards; first there is th^ ni^ 



which IS a very low standard d3 far as the court 1s concerned It 1s 

under that standard that they have upheld the distribution of 'funds ' 
in other cases. But this California Supreme Court said that they wIT 

standards. They will use s compininq 
nterest standard. This standard puts the burden of proof on the st;ite" 
legislature who must show what they are doinq is „ot unconstit M-on.^i 
Under rational relationship standard, the pla ntiff had to show thai 
what the legislature was doing was unconstitutional. The burden of 
proof has shifted now. The lepislature must prove that It is not 
actino unccnstitutionalTv. 

In that instance, they said that education is a fundamenta "i intemst 
just as life, liberty, and property are fundamental Interests, and 
that such a fundamental interest cannot be denied without the iGfiisla- 
ture showinq some need, some compeninq state need. To complicate the 
situation and to assist the plaintiff in California, they pointed oiit 
that here the legislature was classlfyina children on the basis of 
wealth just as you do here in the State of Florida. You classify the 
children among the school districts on the basis of the wealth of the 
schoo district. In California, 1t is much worse than Florida because 
they have somany more ichool districts. If you are dealing with a " 
fundamental interest such as education, any time that the stafc* or the 
government classifies people with such an interest on the basis of 
wea th the court said that they would apply strict scrutiny or they 
would carefully analyze the statute. They did carefully analyze the 
Ca iforma Statute and they held it to be unconstitutional . That was 
followed by the Rodriguez Case in Texas which said that education can- 
not be a function of wealth. They added two new -ords and saia the 

Thf LI- - It must treat al children the same- 

The Rodnauez decision is coming before the Supreme Court in the fall" 
session and this could change the system of financing I'n every state 
including Florida. v - - j i. ^.c, 

The State of Florida in 1971 has $868 perpupil, averaoed across the 
state. The question is, does the state equalize among' the districts' 
tven in Florida, with a pretty good Minimum Foundation Prooram there 
IS a variation between the poorest and the wealthiest distn-cts in 

sta'nri? iHh^T ^^'h P«™^t such a system to 

Lfth-f n '^'l^^y interprets the Rodriguez case, it would 

say that Florida is not bemq fiscally neutral; that education is 
still a foundation of wealth. ^ 
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per pupil terms the vanation of assessed valuation of property 
ng the school districts in Florida is about nine to one. Local-' 
dollars alone provide you with that much vafiation. The addition 
ffSofof^wlam"" ^"bstantially, but education 1s still 
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Now some people will say that those poor districts don't put' forth 
any effort. But that is not true and they didn't find it to be 
true 1n California or Texas. Notice that in Florida^ Glades County 
(the wealthiest county) had a lower millaga rate. In tertTis of 
effortj (local revenues per pupil divided by the assessed evalua- 
tion of property) Glades' effort is less than the poorest 's an. 
that there is not much of a pattern between effort and wealth. A 
poor district is Just as likely to put up a. high effort as a wealthy 
district. They found this to be true in most states. Some states 
will vary but Florida doesn't. The wealth variation in Florida is 
only 9 to 1 between the richest and poorest. In Illinois 1t 1s 
SjOOO to 1; 1n California is is 1,000 to 1; in Texas they have a 
wealth ratio of 85 to 1 . You can see that the equali:ation problem 
in_ those states 1s much greater because of the lack of school dis- 
trict organization , 

What are the alternatives in terms of state school financing? One 
1s state assumption, financing the whole bundle from the state level 
Another is total charge-back, levying a rate locally and taking that' 
local effort into account in the state foundation program. Still 
anotHer alternative would be a percentage equalizinq, distributing 
monies to equal tze everybody based on their percent" of wealth of 
the poorest to the richest In the state. Then of course you can 
describe an adequate program in terms of educational needs and dis- 
tribute the dollars simply on the notion of educational needs either 
on the state level or with full fiscal equalization on the local 
districts. ; 

Let's assume that here in the state of Florida, we were to finance 
our educational programs entirely from local money with no state 
dollars. For purposes of illustration, we set up a prototype state 
which had 32 school districts and a seven to one wealth variation 
instead of a .nine to one which Florida has, but from this you can 
get a pretty good picture of how it is in Florida. 

Let us assume that we have an 800 million dollar state education 
program which we are going to equalize without additional expen- 
diture. Obtaining all the money at the local level would create 
a revenue variation between districts of seven to one. In terms 
of dollars the poor district would have $200 per pupil aaainst 
$1,400 per pupil for the wealthier district. This would'obviously 
be unconsltltutional under either Rodriguez or Serrano. We recom- 
mended about what we think the court will eventually come to and 
that is total state aid, 

Now, let's take our same 800 minion dollar prooram - we are not 
adding any money at the state or local level; we are just distrib- 
uting the money in a little different manner. 
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If we pnt about two-thirds of the 800 mlVlion dollars from the 
statejevel without taklnp into account the wealth of the local 
districts we would find that we still have 12 million less locally 
ihis IS about the picture you would have in the stata of Florida 
It you don t have a mimnium foundation program (speaker refers to 
1 llustration) and you just distributed the money on a flat bas ^ to 

'f"''^! ''I'K'f^ P"P^^' E^sn without takinq the wealth 
Of the local school districts into account and by just distributinq 
imtm^ of the money froni the state level, look'at the varia : 
im-im. You have a two to one variation instead of a seven to 
one and we still haven't taken wealth into account. 

Still using the same 800 million dollar model this 1s what that 
ooks Ike for selected districts to equalize the same local money, 
Id mills total (here in Florida you have 10 mills). We will charqe 
Dack against the foundation program S fflills. Now that simply means 
that you require oca 1 districts to levy it r,nd it is subtracted out 
Of the total in the foundation proqrani. Five mills charged back then 
provides 7 mi Is of ocal leeway. You have reduced the disparity 
among the districts $500 to $750. uibfjar ity 

There are some problems inherent in this formula although we think 
with some modification it could be used. 

Here is a formula I would recommend for the state of Florida usino 
the charge^back for the Florida Foundation ProQram". In the state 
of Florida, you are scheduled by the legislature to charge back 
seven mills of the total ten mills that you now locally levy That 
only leaves three mills of local leeway which disequalizes Let's 
say you equa ize out of seven mills; you charge back seven mills / 
the state fully equalizes that. 

Let's say we don't trust the effort of the local people to decide the 
educational level of the children. We set up a state^mandated minimum 
just as you now have in the Florida MFP. We take into account ? o ' 
educational needs and the cost differential I was talking about. Then 
you c arge back seven mills, leaving only three mills local leeway 

Ihf .hJl'' '"l "^''^ ^^"alized, and we would percentaqe^equalL 
the three mills. ■ ^n^y'^e 

JL*Jh ^ii-Pf ' f Illustration, let us use another state and say 
that the districts m the state would be allowed to levy up to a 
total of twenty mi Is. Ten mills would be the minimum local effort 

fhe"stf elolS t';h''^'*'iH'"' '''''I'' be Charged bacrby' 

the state so that they would receive the same base finurp for their 

required ten mil s levy. Thore would be no required additiona 1 cal 
effort, but should a district choose to make additional" effort the 
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state wm fiscany equalizi this effort so that mm for mill all 

2f?n;? TM^ if '^'y? P'*" P"P^'' "'^"s^ fo'' ttielr additional 

effort. This plan allows discretion locally in that the districts 
may choose to levy betwien ten and twenty mills, but the differince 

wLuP"fhr-^^iJ®^ °" discretion rather than local" 

wealth. This offers an alternative which is a constitutional m = 
ternative and would bs consistent with the recommendations of the 
National Educationa Finance Project in that wealth should not 
determine the child's education. 

(Ed's note: Dr. Alexander's visuals were not available for 
reproduction. For details of his equalization 
niodels, see Johnsv Alexander and Jordan, Financing 
|duC| tlon, Fiscal and Legal Alte rnatives (Merrill', 
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Mr, John Whealer 

Program Administrator 

Bureau of Planning and Coordination 

The FloHda Department of Education 



COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Before any new law 1s passed, there is usually a series of events 
which occur or a set of conditions that exist that indicate the 
need for the new law. This Is just as true in public education as 
in all other public endeavors In our society, 

A rather vocal expression regarding the cost of public education 
1n recent years has been evidenced by the failure of numerous 
local bond issues. Our State Legislature, faced with increased 
demands for funds from most state agencies, has had to examine 
mr^^Q'>Qsn)y than ever before the cost of public education. 

Faced with these circumstances and a recognition of the fact that 
the public 1s demanding more responsible accountability on the 
part of educators regarding "what we are doing" and "what will it 
cost," the Florida Legislature in 1968 placed the followinn respon- 
sibilities on the Comnissioner of Education: 

"The Commissioner shall expand the capability of the 
Department In planning the state's strategy for effecting 
constructive change and providing and coordinating crea- 
tive services necessary to achieve greater quality." 

"The CorTTnIss loner shall utilize .all appropriate modern 
management toolsi techniques, and practices which will 
cause the state's educational program to be more effec- 
tive and provide the greatest economies in the manage- 
ment and operation of the staters system of education." 

These charges to the Cofmiissioner are, of course, charges to all 
of us, 

In thinking about planning a strategy for change, these are several 
points that need emphasizing: 

1. "Effective change must be carefully and systematically 
planned, , , 

2. Much educational change can "just happen" but the most 
needed change must be "made" to happen,,, 

3. Plann1ng--by itself--win never do more than produce 
plans* * * 

4. Adequate planning requires carefully prepared procedures 
for implementation and follow through... 

5. There really is no plan until there is full commitment 
of the resources necessary to carry out the plan,.." 

A^reixami nation of the roles to be played at various levels of the 
iducational system if effective constructive change is to occur 
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resulted in the adoption, on August 19, 1969, of the followinq 
mne statements which describe the Role of the State in Education: 

1. To establish state-wide educational objectivee 

2. To establish objectives v-zhich shall receive highest 
priority for given time periods. 

3. To establish a sound program of financial support. 

4. To provide efficient coordination and distribution of 
funds. 

5. To istablish rninimum standards for achievement and quality 
control . 

6. To assist localities in evaluating results. 

7. To develop a good information system on the facts and con- 
ditions of education. 

8. To provide incentive to local chool systems and insti- 
tutions to go beyond minimum performance 

9. To make available to local school systems consultative 
services which they cannot reasonably provide from their 
own resources. 

It is Interesting to note that six of these statements relate to 
the establishment of objectives and evaluation, two relate to the 
financial support of education and one relates to services. 

This new position regarding the role of the state in education man- 
dated a revised posture for the Departmint of Education in terms 
of Its leadership function: 

"To provide greater flexibility to those who operate educa- 
tional programs, but at the same time make them more 
accountable for the results." 

This modification in the leadership function of the state education 
agency is further reflected in the following mission statement: 
The mission of the Department of Education is to be 

responsive to, and responsible for, Improved policy 

at the federal, state, and local levels." 

As indicated iarlierp accountability in education is in great de- 
mand. This being true, let's establish a working definition of 
the term accountability and also ascertain what we are to be account- 
able for. The following explanation of a way to arrive at Increased 
accountability Is directed at all of us at various levels of "manaq- 
enal responsibility: ^ 

1. A working definition: 

"A process of explaining the utilization of resources 
in terms of their contributions to the attainment of 
desired results." 

2, Resources Include: 



Time 

Space 

Materials. 

Personnel 

Money 
3* Rationale: 

"When educational managers are expected to explain 
. resource utilization in terms of desired results, they 

will be encouraged to make their programs more effec- 
tive and more productive." 

Needless to say, certain conditions are necessary for educational 
accountability: 

"1. There must be a partnership in which one party has 
authority to hold another party responsible, 

2, There must be an objective stated In measurable terms. 

3, Responsibility for achieving the objective must be 
definitely assigned, 

4, The constraints and conditions under which the respon- 
sibility 1s to be carried out must be specified." 

If maximum benefits In education are to be attained, there Is still 
another set of conditions which must be met, "Educational managers 
must: 

1, Have access to techniques and procedures for analyzing 
and explaining resource utilization and educational 
results, 

2, Master techniques and procedures for analyzing and 
explaining resource utilization and educational 
results, 

3, Have control over their allocated resources so that 
uses of these resources can be modified when the de- 
sired results are not being attained." 

You win recall It was pointed out earlier that mandated by the 
Legislature in 1968 was: An increased capacity for planning a 
state strategy to bring about constructive changei to provide and 
coordinate creative services needed for greater' qua! ity, to use 
modern management tools and to develop practices that will make 
education in Florida more effective and achieve greater economy. 

In an effort to comply with legislative mandate but more Important 
to meet the needs of the rapidly growing enterprise of public 
education in terms of the product it Is expected to produce and In 
terms of its mushrooiTiing cost, a new state level strategy for Im- 
proving education has evolved. It can be summarizfd as'follows; 

"1, Clarifying goals and objectives. 

2. Analyzing and evaluating educational programs. 
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3. Generating altematives to encourage self-renewal.'' 

hf'^\'*l'"Tr°'^ ^^°*^^*^' system of edU'^atTon have alsc 
been established. These are: . 

1. Improved educational management techniques by the end 
of 1972. 

2. A restructure of teacher training by the end of 1974 

3. Mastery of basic sktns by every'child enrolled In 
elementary school by the end of 1976. 

Goals for Education in Florida were adopted in April of 1971 i' 
sure you are familiar with "the little red book" which contains t 
goa s for student development In the^state and the orqanizatlonal 
goals for the system. Arriving at these goals ls a maior sten 
m implementing the new state strategy. 

"""J^PIf^fo^ Educational Assessment in Florida, approved in March 
or I a/1 is another major step toward implementinq the new state 
strategy. s ^ 

A review of recent major State Educational Policy Decisions may be 
helpful at this point. From 1938-1968 the role of the State in 
Education was basically a regulatory function in which standards 
were set and the state more or less supervised education to see tF 
the law was observed and the regulations of the state Board were 
met. In 1968 however, as I Indicated earliir, things began to 
change. What I have shared with you up to this point in'this pre^ 
sentation has been some of the prodedural steps taken by the state 
as a result of the following policy decisions- 

1968 - State Strategy for Constructive Changes 

1969 - Developmental Capital Educationdl R&D 

1970 - Assessment of Student Progress 

1971 - Educational Accountability Act 

1972 - School Code Revision 

The passage of Senate BUI 960 was, in fact, a major revision of 
the State Sqhool Code or Statutes. This significant step in 1972 
IS the begiQ£i=ing of the removal of many of the constraints which 
inhibit constructive change in the education system. The School 
Code Revision supports the working definition of accountability 
citod earlier m that certain regulatory responsibnities of the 
state Education Agency are reduced or entirely removed. 

A planning requl rinient, which has build-in flexibility, was placed 
on the school districts by the addition of Section 236.02(9) Florid 
Statutes. This new planning requirement i«: 
Each school board shall.., 

1. Maintain an on-going systeiiiatic evaluation, of the 
educational program needs in that district 
and ■ 
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2. Develop a comprehensive annual and long-time plan for 
meeting the needs both on an annual and long-range 
basis, 

as perscribed by Z30J3(5) and 230.23(3) Florida Statutes, 

What are the implications of this new law? What is different? 
What does It mean? 

K Each school board must develop and use a comprihensi ve 

education plan in order to be eligible to particioate 

In the MFP. 

2* The district comprehensive plan must contain district 
goals and objectives which are consistent with state 
goals for education. 

3. Each school board shall submit annually to the Depart- 
ment of Education that district's annual and long-' 
time plan. 

4. The State Bonrd of Education shall prescribe regula- 
tions to be followed by the district In submitting , 
its plans, 

5* The Department of Education shall review each district 
plan and make reconBnendations for improvement to the 
district school board. 

The initial year of Implementation, 1972-73^ of this new law finds 
us, by design^ without State Board Regulations and specific Guide- 
lines. It was felt that a developmental approach with representa- 
tive involvement of professionals and laymen in determining what 
the regulations and guidelines ought to be would be the best approach 
to take. 

Thereforei the Commissioner has appointed a Task Force to recommend 
guidelines which districts will use to Improve their planning 
process and to develop their long and short-range plans. This 
Task Force will make its recoinnendations to the State Board of 
Education and the Cormtiissloner by October 1 , 1972. As soon as 
possible after this datei districts will receive copies of the 
SBE Regulation governing the implementation of Section 236,02(9) 
and Guidelines for use in developing both a "planninq process" 
and "a comprehensive plan." . ^ 

This presentation has not been directed solely at 'district' com- 
prehensive planning, I have used this occaslbn to share with you 
some information about developments and plans at the state level 
which impinge upon local educational planning, If m are all to 
feel that we are ''part of the team^" from the classroom teacher to ■ 
the State Board of Education, then we must communicate with each 
other more frequently and more thoroughly. 
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Hopefully, you have a better idea now of the "why" of District 
Comprehinslve Educational Planning. The "how" must evolve as 
together we do more effectively what we know to do as professional 
educators and as we learn more effective and efficient ways to im= 
p lament programs and services in our comnunitles 
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Mr. Charles By'd 

ProgrGni Specialist of Library Services 
West V i rginia. Department of Education 
CharlasLon, West Virginia 25304 



MEDIA AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE CONTEMPORARY LIBRARY: Change by 

Evolution or Revolution 



The people who spend tiine lOoklng at futures eventually get 
around to talking about tfie library of toiiiarrow. The harangue 
usually begins with illustrations of aM the technological ad- 
vances we have made in our soci-jLy and ypt, according to these 
critics^ the library is still operaLIng with 18th centu^^y techniques. 
Then comes the catalogs of media rind technology which are avaflable 
today or are Just on the hori'^on. The litany usually builds to a 
crescendo when librarians are admonir.hi^d to ''get with it" and to 
join the 20th century. The inipl ination is that if media and tech= 
nology are added to libraries, we v/iV^ spe a new ascendency of the 
library to the ethereal realms of business ^ Indus try » the military, 
and other forward looking and technologi cally advanced segments of 
our society. 

If we believed all of this diatribe and acted upon the suggestions^ 
of the visionaries^ we would Indeed have a revolutionary library 
with a computer-based infoniiatlon systemj cathode ray display 
tennlnals, microform storage with itinTiedlate print-out options^ 
shelves of electronic video recorder cartridges ready to be used 
in the library or to be checked out for home use, interconnecting 
data networks which provide access to infonnation 1n many parts of 
the country and perhaps the world and so on. These tpchnologies are 
indeed revolutionary ^ especially when they are all put in the same 
package. 

There Is no doubt in the mlndi; of many present day educators that 
effective use of many kinds oP print and non-^prlnt media is needed 
if people are to learn. Books, films ^ recordings ^ transparencies ^ 
teaching programs^ and other "software" are seen as essential. The 
same is true about the various foniis of ''hardware" necessary to the 
use of the "software". That 1s what makes the revolutionary library 
even more revolutionary: the fact that all of these technological 
devices and systems currently exist and can be purchased today* The 
library of tomorrow is qui te possihl e today. WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR ? 
Something quite basic is requiredr a statement of PHILOSOPHY a set 
of objectives, and a definition of the clientele which the library 
will serve. 

Have we not been this route beror'e? Yes and No. There has been 
a superficial attempt to prepare statements for catalogs, brochures, 
and other forms of publicity. But stop for a minute and think of 
all the futuristic statements you have fieard or read about what 
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libraries ought to be doing and you wi'll realize that for the 
most part, in these statements all libraries are grouped together, 
and that only seldom are distinctions drawn among the t^arious 
types of libraries that serve different types of people There 
are too many types of libraries, attempting to serve too many 



es of audiencas, to use one gross generalization about tech- 
nology to cover all of them. Of prime concern are the infor- 
mation needs of the various audiences. 

With a definition of infomation needs, OBJECTIVES can be estab- 
lished. Objectives, as I see them, are not goals the kinds 
of general statements which say everything but mean nothing 
While the goal of providing free access to information to all 
people IS admirable, It is difficult to determine when and to 
What degree the goal is being reached. Much more helpful is 
the kind of statement which says that this library will system- 
atically collect and acquire information, classify it, store it 
and, upon diinand retrieve it and assist in adapting it to the use 
to be made of the information. 

Once the people to be served are identified, their information 
needs detennined, and the objectives of the library defined 
It is appropriate to ask the question: "Why?" Why does this 
library exist? Why should it serve these people? Why should 
these objectives be reached? ~" — 

What has all of this to do with mtdla and technology' A lot' 
I cannot advise any library to consider offering media services 
or to go to a technological base without knowing WHO is being 
served, with WHAT inforniation needs, for WHAT PURPOSE and WHY 
li ^f?f ^l^l ^ ^^^^^ t^s^uest to. put these concernron 

the table before .deciding what moves to make in regard to media 
and technology. Yet we, Americans that we are, tend to look at 
the new products and ask ourselves: "How might we use that?" ' 
Or, we tend to believe that because something is old, it is" 
obsolete and there is something far better to replace it. 

Ask yourself: Whom are we trying to serve? (And what -'s the 

priority, aiven that we are trying to serve many 
audiences?) ' - 

What are their information needs? 
How can these needs be fulfill ed? 
Why do we exist as a library? 
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Thi results of such introspection may be disastrous, but they wiil 
provide a road map for your decision making, 

Let's assume that we do know where we are going; that our philosophy 
is clear; that our objectives are defined; and that our primary audi- 
ences are defined. What, then, about media and technology? What 
sort of evolutionary role do they play in the library's growthi 
Note that I have separated media from tichnology. To understand 
the distinction of each is to clarify the role of each in the library. 

MEDIA is defined as *'the graphic^ photographici electronlCp' or 
mechanical means for arresting^ processing, and reconstructing 
Visual or verbal inforniatlon, " Every medium is a means to a goal 
or end. When considering instructional media , one must distinguish 
between the MATERIALS and the EQUIPMENT , since both are usually 
implied when media are discussea. The MATERIAL itself can exist 
in several formats i e,g, a still picture may be printed in a text- 
book; it may appear in a filmstrip or on a slide; it may be transferred 
to an overhead transparency; or placed on a bulletin board as a 
print. The picture is the material; the projector which displays 
it or the bulletin board on whith it is placed 1s the EQUIPMENT . 
The material and equipment together constitute the medium* 

TECHNOLOGY 1s a systematic body of facts and principles related 
to a practical and useful end, The word "technology" (from the 
Latin texere^ to weave or construct) does not necessarny niean . 
the use of machines as many seem to think, It refers to tfie 
practical. use of scientific knowledge. The French sociologist * - 
Jacques Elluls says that "It is the machine which is now entirely 
dependent upon technique^ and the machine represents only a small 
part of technique." The techniques of effective teaching^ for 
example I comprise technology* 

Following these definitions g media become the Information sources 
andi in my opinions belong in the library. When a user is seeking 
informations he usually 'does not care about the format in which it 
may be stored* Medla^ as extensions of man*s knowledge, are legiti- 
mate repositories of information and permit users to have access to 
more information than ever before in the history of man* 

TECHNOLOGY becomes a management tool to help the librarian get 
his job done more efficiently and effectively. While all of the 
effort is ultimately directed at the user, the prime user of 
technology 1n the library is the librarian . In analyzing needs 
we should be concerned with the human use of human resources in 
all phases of operation. We need to be concerned with the 
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repetitive tasks perfonTied by professional pirsonnel with a 
..Jlf^ toward designing systems whereby technology might take 
over the bulk of these operations. Professional staff need 
to spend their time in person-to-person contact with clientele 
who are in search of knowledge and infonnation: teachers ' 
students J library patrons. 

Additional quantities of audiovisual mtdia will be added to 
collections, particularly the fnoving image. These may appear 
as traditional 8mni and Umm films at first but will p^bably 
become video tapes. The films and tapes will ultimati^ly end 
up in cartridges very much like the anm cartridges and tane 
cassettes of today. There will be spaces to accommodate ' 
individual users as well as opportunities to check out tbes> 
materials for use elsewhere. After we clear copyright pro- 
blems, we will see the library routinely recording selected 
television programs off-thi-air and making these available 
irmiediately to users. 

We will see a complete integration of all sources of information 
in one card catalog, which will probably be comput er-based A 
person seeking Infomiatlon , wi 11 be able to discover all infor- 
mation available to him In all media with a simple key word 
request, r j - . 

Most of the projections still are based on a user coming to the 
library. The library will become "cormiunlcatlons central "," but 
users will be located in dormitories, homes, offices, and other 
buildings. Requests for Information will be dialed in and the 
user will be able to obtain the necessary information from the 
equipment which is available. Already dial-access of audio in- 
formation is being used daily on dozens of college campuses across 
the nation. Video dial access Is right behind. Time-sharing 
computer consoles are printing out information on teletype units 
and some are displayinq information on cathode ray tubes . 

The drive for access to information which characterizes our 
society today will increase. Many individuals want to possess 
information which they have a continued need to use. Copying 
of notes by hand will be superseded by the instant p roduction 
of duplicates. The increased use of audiovisual media will" 
bring about a similar demand for the production of si ides » films 
tapes. Units for copying slides or visuals fro m books will ' 
become standard equipment, as will tape duplication services 
Microfiche copies or hard copies from microfiche (or other micro- 
forms) will be routine services. 
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All of these are niidia sarvices to users with an emphasis on the 
acquisition, classifying, storage, and distnbution of information 
rtgardless of the format in which it happens to be stored 



compatible computer-basid systems being established it will 
be relativily easy to build the Information" networks such as those 
which are already operational in medicine, law, and selected business 
and military information fields. While most of the initial efforts 
of technology in the library will emphasize verbal forms of com- 
munication, there will be audiovisual formats which will make sound 
and visual information available just as easily as verbal Information 
and in a variety of locations from a variety sf sources. 

More important than the details of alternative futures. Is the promise 
that change is going to occur. Assessing your role in that process 
of change is perhaps the most important consideration at the moment 
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NEW APPROACHES TO STAFF UTILIZATION 



"CoTiimlssloner Floyd Christian Is considering going 
back into the classroom." This news was reported 
several weeks ago in newspapers around the State. 
The incident which proinpted the announcement was 
a meeting of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Miami where the Commissi oner 
Christian was speaking* During his speech ^ he told 
about Shelly Boone of the State Department of Educa- . 
tion who had substituted for his wife in her class- 
room while she was ill, Mr. Boone was so enthusias- 
tic about his experience that Commissioner Christian 
said that he was thinking of trying it himself. He 
also strongly urged that principals go back into the 
classroom on a regular basis and reinforce their 
position as instructional leader within the school. 

Emphasis on going back into the classronm as '*the place where it's 
at" is an idea which is basic to a number of Innovative approaches 
to staff utilization 1n elementary and secondary schools. This 
morning we will examine some of these approaches in terms of their 
significance for the school library media center staff. The exam- 
ination will be divided into two parts* First, we will look at 
approaches to staff utilization which deal solely with the library 
staff; then, we will examine some general staffing patterns dealing 
with the whole Instructional staff of a school. Staffing patterns 
1n this second categQry will be analyzed in terms of their involve- 
ment of and significance for school library media center staff as 
stated before. After considering both types of staffing patterns, 
we should be able to at least begin to answer some questions which 
should be of great importance to people interested in the future of 
the school of library media center^ such as; 

1. How do educators in 1nfiovat1ve staffing projects 
visualize the role of the school library media center 
staff in educating students? 

2. What provision has been made for capitalizing on the 
varying skills, motivations ^ talents ^ interests, career 
aspirations and decision making ability of media center 
staff? 

3. On what bases can we Justify various role variations 
among school library media center staff? 
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4. How has current experTnientation 1n steff utilization in 
ti 11 rary profession dove^tailed with that be n °car?ied 
on in the education profission? ' earned 

Before looking at specific staffing approaches, though let us 
coisider for a few moinents why there has been so much ores sur^ 

It in' eLon"ir^teo°t^^r?" P^™^"^^' e~ e , 
witnin reason, to step to their own special tunes Efforts rn 

accommodate these Individual differences have br ught abou? 

changis in the vertical and horizontal orqanizaS of schn.u 

In addition to traditional organizational patterns we now hi v^ 

S p as?na"°t"f T'''* '''' progress 'pUns/te r 

teacmng, phasing, tracking, large group Instruction <;maii 

teaching/learning function. Staggered by additiona demands the 
omni-capable classraom teacher has had to relinquish her npn^^.n^t 

Even so, it has become apparent that present traditSnnai fSfT 
patterns do. not provide the flexlb llty lnf i^^ov J oS h t^^^^^ 
progressive instructional strategies cal 1 for sLdent lr^!?^ 
rising teacher militancy, the mals exodus of a groivin nSer of 
our best instructional personnel from education: a d thelncreaHna 
reluctance of taxpayirs to support present educat nal sy S re^ 
all forces in our contemporary society which attest to neldeS refL 
and improvement in education. Great pressure is being placed on 
mc 0? rap?d1SMat"hS"* =-J^J^nJ-t1-S, to yiiSratrthe 
Of1radi?ion r c Snf ' n t^^^^ ^ f^'^TS"" 

both the iducatlon and library p ofessions are .^Hn th 

f n ' responsibilities, and where'JKay w 1 1 



find men and women capable of assuming these new rolis 
Here in the form of new approaches tn ^fAff utn^-. 
the aaswe. the H..a., Zf^ltlV. Sas^1II„t';h':Jr;ir^^r%Sf,„«ed 
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by those given by the education profession. 

First, let's look at the categories of library personnel suggested 
in the official statement of the ALA on library education and man- 
power. Since this approach to staffing is Intended for all types 
of libraries* the categories of library personnel are broad. H 
ever. Its application suggests some basic elements to be considered 
1n deriving a staffing pattern for a particular type of library. 
Some of these eiernents are: 

1. Necessity of having both professional and supportive 
personnel to meet the goals of school library service; 

2. Recognition of the fact that skills other than thoie 

of librarianship may also have an Important contribution 
to make to the achievement of superior library service; 

3. Extension of the top category ^ usually reserved for 
administrators J to many areas of special knowledge 
within librarianship; ^ 

4. Designation of the first professional level in the 
classification as "librarian" requiring a Masters 
degree; 

5. Delegation of some management responsibilities to 
■ the 'librarian" category; 

6. Requirement of education beyond a Masters degree for 
positions in the top category; 

7. Institution of a range of promotional steps within each 
category to permit a career in rank; 

8. ^ Provision ^ "For lateral moyement to increased responsibilities 

of equaT importance; 

9. Stipulation that the top salary in any category should 
overlap the beginning salary of the next higher category; 

^ 10, Suggestion that small or inadequately supported libraries 
band toqether to obtain professional services of a library 
staff. 

Ranking of positions In these categories is detennined by amount of 
education and to som extent type and amount of responsiblli ty. 
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The next two approaches relate directly to the school library media 
center. They indicate more specifically what positions the school 
library profession feels are important in providing leadership in 
design, implementation and evaluation of progranis in education which 
make the fullest use of media. 

One of these staffing approaches is found in the Standards for ^,ioo1 
ftedia Programs. Here, several levels of positions 1n instructional ' 
media are identified. The broad divisions of this pattern are 
professional and supportive personnel. Within the professional 
category there are two levels. They are media specialist and head 
0, the media center. The head of the media center 1s required to 
have administrative ability as well as competencies 1n both school 
library and audio visual areas if possible. This position is equated 
with that of department chairman. People employed at the media spec- 
ialist level are charged with making instructional decision within 
their purview and supplying appropriate leadership in the educational 
process. Their status 1s supposed to be equal to other faculty 
members with comparable qualifications and responsibilities. 

Except for being qualified as a teacher 1n making decisions affecting 
instruction, educational qualifications are not mentioned fo>' any of 
the levels. However, the standards do recognize that "in centers 
having three or more professional staff members, some classification 
and gradation of professional education requirements are in order " 
Specialization is limited to areas within llbrarianshlp such as 
level of school, subject matter or media unless special programs 
like closed circuit TV operate in the school. In this case 
specialists are hired to carry on that phase of the media center 
program. Supportive staff includes media technicians and media 
aides. 

Some areas in which this approach differs from the first one 
discussed are: professional educational requirements; types 
of specialists advocated for superior library service; pro- 
vision for promotion within rank; risponsibil ities associated 
with the top category of the staffing pattern; and provision 
for lateral movement to increased responsibilities of equal 
importance. 

The next staffing approach has emerged from the School Library 
Manpower Projict. This project was initiated in 1968 to deter- 
mine more effective ways to utilize, educate and recruit school 
library personnel. Funds for the five year project administersd 
by the American Association of School Librarians were made avail- 
able through a grant of $1,163,718 from the Knapp Foundation of 
North Carolina, Inc. 
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A part of Phase I, completed in 1970, is of special interest to 
us It was designed to study the roles and job functions of school 
■ library iTiedia center personnel in order to derive new occupational 
defimtions. The basic infontiatlon for these definitions was 
gathered by the ilational Education Association Research Division 
through the Task Analysis Survey. This instrument was aimed a*- 
Identifying and describing the duties and tasks performed by school 
library personnel in outstanding library programs in the United 
states which imbody the media center concept. 

Upon completion of the survey, a committee of nine members was 
appointed by the Advisory Committee of the project to make an 
indepth analysis of the findings of the Task Analysis Survey 
They attempted to determine what tasks should be performed and 
who should perform them in a school library media center with a 
tun staff. Their work resulted in published occupational defi- 
nitions for the School Library Media Specialist, and Head of the 
bchool Library Media Center, the District School Library Media 
Director, and the School Library Media Technician. 

This four element classification provides for two professional 
categories at the building level --the school library media 
specialist and the head of the school library media center 
The duties of the school library media specialist are similar 
to those of the media specialist in the Standards for School ■ 
Media Programs stressing expertise in the broad range of print 
and non-print materials and equipment. However, this position 
as envisioned In the School Library Manpower Project is projected 
as the product of a minimum five-year program, fhe head of the 
school library media center is a position which may be assigned 
to a person who is the only professional in the media center, or 
to one who supervises a large staff of professional and support- 
ive personnel within a school. The duties of this position are ' 
thesame as those of the school library media specialist with 
additional emphasis on administrative and leadership responsib- 
ilities. Recomnended educational requirements for this position 
are a sixth year degree, or a doctorate when appropriate. 
Specializations suggested for these positions are subject area 
and/or grade level, organization of materials, media production 
and design, or media technology. 

At this point I think it would be advantaoeous to examine some 

of the assumptions on which these last two staffing classifications 

are based. In this way we should be better able to evaluate the 

^!U?*^'.f^^®-f^'^?'^"-' feasibnity of these approacheK to 
staffing the school library media center. 
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The implicit assuniptlons that are most obvious to me are: 



U School library media specialists are interchangable. This 
becofTies apparent when one sees a beginning professional and 
a person with fifteen years of experience placed 1n the same 
category with the same responsibilities and salary schedul . 
The salary schedule Indicates equal growth for every person 
each year. Further evidence demonstrating the acceptance 
of this assumption is the lack of provision for various ■ 
levels of performance, achievement, or production within 
a category; 

2. Administrat1\/e expertise is the basis for promotion; 

3, Ail professional personnel working in the school library 
should have a school library media specialization; 

4, Training of school library media specialistr should be 
based On an examination of present library programs; 

5. A school library media specialist can achieve expertise 
in the broad range of print and non-pr1nt materials and 
the aspects of librarianship which attend them. 

Actually, the expanding role of the media specialist, the lack 
of a career ladder, the low prestige in a number of cases, and 
the emphasis on increased specialization are key factors pushing 
us toward new definitions of the once generic term of school 
1 ibrarian* 

As we have Seen, present staffing patterns in school librarian- 
snip have attempted to upgrade traditional approaches , but the 
school llbraj-y nredla specialist's role cannot be substantially 
modernized unless It Is divided into more specialized components 
and improved skill by skills responsibility by responsibility 
rather than i^ Its entirety* Ours is a crucial decision at 
this point. We must decide If we ai^ willing to make whatever 
changes are necessary to allow the properly staffed school 
library midla center to realize its true potential in education, 
or If we wili be gently or not so gently nudged aside while other 
people take over the functions we should and would perform if we 
were organized to do so. 

If We do decide that we are willing to explore innovative chffhges 
In staffing Patterns of the school library media center* what 
course of action can we pursue? 



It is obvious that we can analyze and discuss the role of the 
school library in isolation, but it would appear that actual 
changes in staffing patterns must anticipate changes in per- 
sonnel in other areas In the school. As Fenwick English has 
pointed out, the "domino theory'^ may be defunct in foreign 
affairs, but is certainly relevant to considering functional 
changes in organizational roles. Thus, the most effective 
course of action would seem to be to analyze, evaluate and 
participate in planning and implementation of innovative 
staffing approaches which deal with the whole instructional 
staff to determine what role the school library media center 
staff can best fulfill in experimental projects. 

If we accept this as a valid approach to organizational change 
within the school library media center^ we should spend a 
few minutes exploring differentiatid staffing. This is a 
concept which could have quite far=reaching effects on the 
public school scene here in Florida as well as nationally. 
Even now, as you know, Florida Is in the midst of exper- 
imentation with field models of differentiated staffing 1n 
school systems as a result of a legislative mandate in 1968 
and as part of the School Personnel Utilization Program. 

Briefly, the School Personnel Utnization Program is a national 
study funded by the U. S, Office of Education as a part of the 
Education Professions Development Act. Twenty-three school 
systems are involved In Investigating new staffing models to 
improve educational opportunities for students and offer greater 
professional opportunities for teachers. Results from these 
projects may provide revolutionary new directions in staffing 
In education. The big question to us is what prospects these 
projects hold for utilliation of the school library media center 
staff in ways which combine self actualizing Incentives with 
more effective means of serving students and teachers. This 
question will be examined 1n greater detail after we briefly 
review some of the basic aspects of differentiated staffing. 

Differentiated staffing is seen as an outgrowth and refinement 
of team teaching and the Idea of -'the teacher and his staff" 
both of which recognize the diversity of teaching tasks and 
propose use of auxiliary personnel in schools to relieve tea= 
cher^ of non-teaching duties. This concept suggests that 
teaching be divided into various roles and responsibilities 
to allow for the different interests, abilities, and ambitions 
of teachers. Educational functions are then evaluated in terms 
of levels and kinds of responsibilities and are placed in a 
hierarchically arranged staffing pattern on the basis of this 
evaluation. 
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1. f minimum of three differentiated staffing levels 
each having a different salary range; 

2. A maximum salary in the top teaching cateqory that ' 
IS at least double the maximum for the iS; ■ 

.3. Substantiil direct teaching responsibility for all 

llXXltll'.''''' ''''''' '"'^^^^^^ 

i-urncuium. I he staff teacher then would be the most likpiv 
person 0 translate curriculum goals and units into hiJJlv ^ 
teachable esson plans, and along with assoa te teacJif 
to assume the major responsibility for carr^lnrthem out! ' 

Senior teachers and master tiachers would represent no mnr-P 

Another aspect of differentiated staffing which differs from 
traditional staffing patterns is the teacher's involvement ?n 

teacners, such as a faculty senate made up of senior and 
master teachers, would Include allowing them ful authority 
eSuSi >uncti^f poHcles.'to makrdecisfonro^ 
thf schnnl .1 ,n *° "^^y tfieni 0"t> and to govern 

board po?icy! body within the framework of-schoSl 
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So far, the utility of differentiated staffing precepts has been 
explored in terins of the classroom teacher. However, changes 
taking place in the school library media center as it assumes a 
greater role in teaching and learning in education, and the kinds 
Of personnel competencies contiguous with that function make it 
even more imperative that any new, design for effective util1z,'-ion 
of educational manpower recognize the school Mbrary media special- 
ist as a complementary rather than a supplementary part of the" 
teaching team. 

Viewing media center personnel in an undifferentiated manner 
seems incongruous with the basic tenets of differentiated staf- 
fing. School media specialists, like classroom teachers, have 
various areas of specialization, varying levels of responsibilities 
much diversity of tasks performed, strengths, weaknesses, career ' 
aspirations, achievements and varying motivations. Failure to 
recognize this on the part of those setting up and Implementing 
staffing models will mean that a significant area In the educa- 
tional program will not be utilized to Its fullest potential. 

Realization of the promise differentiated staffing holds for 
effective utilization of media center staff has prompt ed me to 
attempt to devise a differentiated staffing model lor selected 
personnel in this area as the subject of my dissertatfon . 

Phase I, which is now In progress, 1s a status study of staffing 
proposals subniittid by the 23 participants in the School Personnel 
Utilization Program. The purposes of this status study are- (1) 
to determine the degree to which the school library media center 
staff has been differentiated according to the basic tenets of 
differentiated staffing; and (2) to provide a framework of staf- 
fing models from which to derive elements that can make staffing 
patterns ftr media center personnel compatible with those of other 
members of the Instructional staff. 

Highlights of the nine projects that I have examined suggest that 
there has been very little attempt to differentiate school library 
media center staff according to the basic tenets of differentiated 
staffing. The most coimion division of staff in this area was pro- 
fessional and supportive. Very little increase 1n staff was noted 
and in one case, the librarian was eliminated and clerical personnel 
checked out and shelved books while a team of profissional teachers 
supervised individual research and taught research s kills. Another 
division of staff which frequently occurred was a SBparation of nrint 
and non-pnnt responsibilities, 
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When job descriptions were listed for these people, their titles 
were genirally media specialist or audiovisual special ist and 
iTbranan. There was no Instance of more than a two level hier- 
archical arrangiment of midla canter staff, and in most cases the 
differentiation was horiiontal rather than virtical. There was 
no differentiatid salary range except in one case where the me 'la 
specialist was paid a higher starting salary than the librarian 
Resource specialists were generally either clerical personnel or 
subject araa tiachers with no library background. 

Another Indicator of the role of the media center in this program 
can be found in the publications of the Evaluation Training Center 
at Florida State University which was in charge of the assessment 
phase of the School Personnel Utilization Program. In discharging 
this responsibility the center publishid many volumes analyzing ' 
vanous ispects of differentiated staffing within participating 
projects. Yet, in all of those hundreds of pages, the school 
library media center was mentioned only twice and both times as 
examples in showing teachirs how to answer certain questions. 

All of these things add up to the fact that the answer to better 
school libraries does not lie in doing batter what we do now, but 
in redefining the problems and inventing new solutions. Until we 
accept this and provide direction in instituting and implementing 
change within the school, the total school organization will remain 
relatively indifferent to the role of the school library in insurin 
quality education. 
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Elinor Yungmeyer 

Coordinator Instructional Medi . 

Oak Pirk Elementary School District 97 

Oak Park, niinois 



THE ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Perhaps today I can help clarify our position in relation to 
current emphases 1n iducation. We often tend to lose our per- 
spective in the dally round of actlvltlts, and our grasp of the 
broader point of view, particularly now with accountability and 
assessment becoming Increasingly important, is of paramount 
concern. So it 1s essential that we attempt to re-examine our 
role, and where we logically stand within the system of education. 

Has it struck you, as it has me, that while we have had presen- 
tations focused on the establishment of educational goals, CAI 
rmie approach for accountability, model building and 

CAMIS, PPBS and school finance, educational planning and the 
iinpli cations of technology for education, that almost without 
exception, each speaker has emphasiied the human relations aspect 
as basic to the implementation of any^ system? 

Dean Goldstein presented his 3 A's (acceptability, accountabi-ilty 
and accreditabillty) as the goals of education and the basic 
eliments of Innovative undertakings, and indicated these as 
personal characteristics of significance for all educational 
leaders . 

Mr. Boone reemphasized the idea of human resources and relation- 
ships as the k^ to the pursuit of excellence, and spoke 
to us of the need for "togetherness" In helping to break 
the barriers of artificial role detennlnation . He returned 
again and again to the theme "Above all, you are people 
— and the most important ingredient in moving any plan 
forward." 

Mr. Golden proposed that the best means of improving education 
1s having the Individual convinced that it is his respon- 
sibHty to effect change on the basis of current Informa- 
tion, time parameters, resources available and new strate- 
gies. Personal conmltment was his emphasis. 

Dr. Lessinger's presentation covered the, "complimentarity" of 
individual differences and human simnarity, and he re- 
ferred to the implications to be drawn from the Pygmalion 
studies which Indicated teacher perception as the largest 
factor in determining a child's success 1n school. What does 
this say in terms of teacher perception in media programs? 
He spoke at length on the need for "effective caring", and 
(again) the need for personal comnitment. 
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Dr. Garvue's recognition of the paramount nature of the human 
relations factor was stated inpungent terms: "You can't 
shove change down anyone's throat", but "love people, involws 
them, change them -- and have a new exciting world". 

Mr. Freedman's specific message to us was concerned with the dynamit 
of human relations, with his keynote being the assential 1n- 
volvemant of people 1n the planning, implementation and eval- 
uation of any activity. 

Mr. Wheeler brought the subject closer to home, opening his pre- 
sentation by pointing out that in Florida recent progress 
toward the District Comprehensive Education Plan had been 
weakened by lack of communication and involvement. "There 
is really no plan until there is full commitment." 

However you may feel about McLuhan, I think it is apparent that 
most of our speakers were making his point that the "medium Is the 
message". In this case the medium (media?) is us the super- 
visor and the media specialist. 

Our commitment, professional ismj knowledge, and willingness to 
involve all concerned is our own message, and the extent to which 
others perceive us, to this extent are we able to achieve our own 
professional goals. 

In a 1969 ASCD publication, The Supervisor: New Demands, New 
Dimensions , Dr. Gordon Klopf outlines four major areas oT oppor- 
tunity to be provided for In developing competencies and behavior 
in people. His article, "Helping Adults Change", lists: 

1. Opportunities for becoming aware, for understanding 
oneself, perceiving how others perceive us, 

2. Opportunities to gain a commitments. to change, to 
acquire an attitude, interest or concern. 

3. Opportunities for gaining knowledges, principles and 
concept. 

4. Opportunities to have experiences involvinn interaction 
and skill . 

What does this say to us in terms of staff development for ourselves? 

The media supervisor would do well to look to this, as well as to 
other writings in the area of human relations. 

The media supervisor would also do well to consider the views of 
Ruth B. Newcomb in her 1968 Florida State University dissertation 
"The Role Expectations of the County School Library Supervisor 
and Their Perceived Fulfillment"., Newcomb concludes that: 
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•iSatisfaction with the supervisor's leadership is known 
to depend upon the convergence (or aareement) of the 

Unless the supervisor can anticipate successfully the expec= 
tations held by people in positions related to him (prin- 
cipals ibrarians, immediate superiors, etc.), the super- 
visor will have little success 1n helping them play theiJ 
roles successfully. Not only the supervisor, but the 
objectives and activities of the school system are apt to 
hfirforMs'Joi'e^"'' ''^^ *° '° the expectations 

You have undoubtedly become aware that I have not specifically 
defined for you the role of the supervisor In staff development 
I.ve not provided a neat listing of "how-to-do-its" - for this 
you can go to the literature, scant though it may be. There are 

arid tJf ''P'^"*' °^ addresses 1.n periodical literature 

and the like You are your own best human resource and your 
experience, I know, has been liberally dotted with staff develop- 
ment activities and techniques which have been successful. \ 

n/Jhf f"!"^^ t° set the problem as it arises from the content 
of the Institute; provide some background documentation ; and suaaes 
some avenues for you to explore. suqges 

In conclusion I'd like to pose some questions to which there are no 

easy answers but which may provide sonie guidelines (not npcessarlly 

roir?n °r^^:)/°^cons1deration in developing your ow^ irt?cular 
roie in staff development." 

1) In considering staff development, do staff development 
activities include not only media staff (clerical, para- 
professionals, professionals, technicians, etc ) but 
classroom teachers, supervisory staff in other sJblect 
fields and support services, and administrators? bo 
parent volunteers from an element of your staff develoD^ 
ment program? ' ^ ^ 

2) Do I as the supervisor apply staff development techn1= 
ques to myself? Do I participate in organizations'? 
Supervise upwards as well as downwards?' Help myself to 
redefine my role? -'m MiyseiT to 

3) What effect does the rate of district staff turn^over 
have on the ways In which staff development activities 
are designed and carried out? ^ 
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4) Are staff development activities based on transmission 
of information only? Do they include elements desioned 
to upgrade the individuaTs ability to do the job? To 
enhance his professional competence? Do they include 
techniques tending to provide for charqe and flexIbiHtv 
in attitude? 

5) Are staff development activities comDlementary , integrated 
elements in a carefully planned staff development program^ 
Does this program include evaluation procedures leadinn to 
redesign? 

6) Does the staff development program consider the impact of 
such things as 

- differentiated staffing 

" professional negotiations dgreements 

- increasing emphasis on Individualization 

7) Does It lead to a broad understanding by all concerned in 
the school district of the goals and obJectTves of the media 
prograins not Just its current status? 

8) Does the staff development program have input from all 
elements of the district staff? Are there^ opportunities for 
district staff at all levels to exercise planninn and leader- 
ship roles? 

9) How individualized is the staff development program? Are 
the same approaches and techniques expected to work with all? 

10) Does the staff development prograni give emphasis to strength- 
ening the Image as wen as self-CDncept of bulldinq media^ 
personnel ? 
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Dr. Elizabeth Mann 
former Supervisor of School 
Library Programs 
Polk and Hlllsborouoh Counties 
Florida 



WHERE ARE WE? A REPORT OF FLORIDA SCHOOL MEDIA PROfiaAMS 

This is the first reporting on my dissertation, the general purpose 
of which was to examine the school libra, y media program in the 
public schools of Florida during the 1969-1970 school year The 
aspects of the program studied were: staff, financial support, 
collections of materials and equipment, and physical facilities 
These four parts of the program were examined with the Intent of 
determimng their provision as related- (1) to size of school 
district (pupil population), (2) to establishment of library mpdia 
supervision at the system or district level. (3) to varying patterns 
of grade grouping organization within the schools. The library media 
centers were also examined to determine if there was a unified program 
of resources and services utilizing print and non-orlnt materials, 
further, a comparison was made with the quanti tave' cri teria of 
Standards for School Media P rograms to determine the adequacy of 
staff, collections of materfals and equipment, financial support, 
and physical facnitles, 

Source of Data 

Data relating to the public school library media centers in Florida 
were secured from individual school and district school system re- 
ports of 1969-1970 filed with the Department of Education. 

During the school year 1969-1970, 1,809 state supported schools in 
Florida filed accreditation reports with the Department of Education. 
Of this number, 1,803 were a part of one of Florida's sixty-seven 
district school systems. The other six schools were; 

(1) School for the Deaf and Blind, a state supported school 
in St. Augustine; 

(2) State University School, affiliated with Florida State 
University in Tallahassee; 

(3) P.K. Yonqe Laboratory School, affiliated with the University 
of Florida In Gainesville; 

(4) Florida A & M University High School, affiliated with 
Florida ASM University in Tallahassee; 

(5) Tyndall Elementary School at Tyndall Air Force Base in 
Panama City; 

(6) Learning Center in Hollywood at the South Florida State 
Hospital, Division of Mental Health of the Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services. 

Since these schools were of a specialized nature and were not a part of 
any of the school districts, they were not included in this s 
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The information received by the Department of Education from K803 
schools on the Acc 1 and Acc 3 cards and from 1 ,787 schools on the 
Acc i cards was tabulated and analyzed for purposes of evaluation of 
the individual school for accreditation but it was not prepared in a 
form for public consumption. Access to the Infomiation on the accre- 
ditation cards pertaining to the library media program was required 
for pursuit of this study. Permission for such access was received 
from the Director of the Division of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion m the Department of Education and facilitated by the Adm1n1s^ 
trator of Accreditation. 

Information about school library media programs that was pertinent 
to this study was copied from the official computer print-outs of 
th? data at the Department of Education. The data assembled includ- 
ed both the official county and school numbers, student enrollment 
number of instructional personnel, and the following information 
about the library madia program: 

1. Nature and quantity of media resources Including print and 

non-print materials and the equipment required for their 

use: ' 

books 

magazines 

newspapers 

8 mm film loops 

16 mm film 

fi Ims trips 

globes 

maps 

models, objects, specimens and other realla 

record1ngs--disc 

recordings--tape 

slides 

transparencies 

dial access-selective 

microfilm projectors 

microfilm readers 

microfilm reader printers 

projectors--f 1 1 mstri p 

projectors--overhead 

projectors--sl1di 

projectors 8 mm ■ 

projectors 16 mm 

radio--Am, Fm 

tape recorders--audlQ 

tape recorders--v1deo 

television*-closed circuit 
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3. Number of staff 



library media specialists 
library media aides 

3. Expenditures (average annual expendituri for school media 
Center materials based on previous three years) 

4. Supervision at the district school level 

.The 1»803 schools which had filed Acc 1 and Acc 3 cards from which th 
above information was obtained were classified for this study in two 
Ways: enroilnient and grade grouping. The anrollment ranges were 
Selected to conform with those utilized in national library standards 
The division by grades was made to allow for the traditional grade 
groups and for the newer organization of the middle chool. fhe 
grade grouping classification along with the other Information ob- 
tained froni the Department of Education which has been listed above 
Was key punched on data cards. Two data cards were required for 
each school ^ . 

Separate data cards were key punched for each of the sixty-seven 
School districts. The information included on these data cards was: 
1 • County number 

2. Ehronment 

3. Supervision at the district level 

4. Totals for each of the items listed above under resources 
Including print and non-pr1nt materials and equipment, staff, 
and expenditures . 

Three data cards were required for each of the school districts. 

Other information secured from the Department of Education pertained 
to the library media section of the Florida Accreditation Standards. 
The li78/ Schools which had filed Acc 2 cards reporting compliance 
with the CHteria of the Florida standards had been classified by 
gride grouping at the Department of Education. These grade groupings 
wsre utilued in this study. This Information was hand copied on 
Work sheets for compilation and analysis by calculator. 

An|]^ts_ofjata 

Several coriipyter programs were used to derive univariate tabulations, 
blvariate tabulations, and multivariate analyses. The several hypo- 
theses were tested by chi square analysis, discriminant function 
analysis, correlation, and analysis of variance. 
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Findings of t he Study Wei;e: 



L The size of a school district 1s related to the provision 
of staff 5 financial support, and col lections of materials 
and aqulpnient* These findings would indicate that generally 
the larger school districts make better provisions for staff, 
financial support, and collection of matirlals and equipment. 

2, Establishment of school library media supervision at the 
district school level 1s a contributing factor in the 
provision of staff, collections of materials and equipment, 
and financial support, An interesting discovery was that 
the analysis showed that all 38 cases In the "no-supervisor" 
school districts were correctly categorized by the dis- 
criminate function. There were five of the "w1 th-supervlsor" 
districts which were Incorrectly categorized which would 
indicate that five school districts with supervisory services 
reseinblie the no-supervisor group more closely than they do 
the wi th-supervisor gfoup, 

3* School library media programs are not equally provided In 
sc'hools with all types of grade grouping organization as 
evidenced In the provision of staff, financial lupport, 
conections of materials and equipments and physical 
facilities. An interesting point was that media specialists 
were better provided 1n the schools with the 4 to 9 grade 
organization than were the schools in the traditional K-6 
grade pattern. On all items 1n the Florida Standards con- 
cerning the library media center physical facnities a 
major portion of the schools failed to meet the cirterla. 
The Schools in the 7-12 grade grouping more frequently 
met the criteria than did the other schools* 

4. The school library media program In the public schools of 
Florida reflects generally a unified concept which embraces 
audiovisual and printed resources and services, 

5. Florida's public schools generally do not meet the quanti- 
tative criteria in Standards for School Media Programs for 
staff, financial support^ col lections of materials and 
equipment i and physical facilities. 

Professional Staff 

The criterion in the National Standards for professional staff is 
provision of one library media- specialist for every 250 students or 
major fraction thereof. The criterion was met by only 181 schools, 
of which 177 were schools with less than 376 students. 

To serve the total Florida student population nf lj41S,096 there 
Wire 2,103 library media specialists or one for each 672 students. 
There were 191 schools, or 11 per cent, which did not report any 
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library media specialists on their staff. Analysis of the data 
for these 191 schools showed that (1) by size of enrollnient, 104 
had fewer than 250 students, and (2) by gradt grouping, 145 schools 
were in the K to ,6 grouping. 

While there were somi small schools in Florida which met the criterion 
for professional 11'brary media staff, there were still approximately 
one-tenth of the schools totally without the benefit of such services. 

Suppor tive Staff 

While the criterion for the supportive library media staff depinds 
on the size of the individual school as well as on the organizational 
pattern of the library madia program and provision of staff and 
services at the school district level, the National Standards do 
recon-fflend at least one library media technician and one library 
mfdia aide for each professional media specialist in schools of 
2,000 or fewer students. 

The term aide is used 1n the Florida public schools to identify 
those persons who are employed in the library media center as 
supportive staff. There were 1 ,085 schools employing 1,155.8 library 
midia aides in 1969-.1970. The criterion of the National Standards 
of a ratio of two non-professionals for each professional was not 
met in Florida schools. 

There wis a geomftric increase in aides as enrollment increased; in 
other words, the larger schools did employ a higher proportion of 
aides relative to their enrollment. It can be concluded that aDprox- 
imately one-third of the schools had no library media aides and' in 
the schools where library media aides were provided they were not 
provided according to the ricommanded ratio in the National Standards. 

Books 

There were 37 schools which met the National Standards criterion 
of at least 6,000-10,000 titles representing 10,000 volumes or 20 
volumes per student, whichever is greater. Most of the schools which 
met this cnterion were K to 6 schools with enrollments between 500 
and 750 students. The average number of books per child for the 
entire student population in Florida was 9.6. 

Nagazines 

The largest perceritage of schools, 30.1 per cent, received from 26 
to 39 magazine subscriptions. A comparison with the criterion in the 
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National Staridards for magazines is a difficult one for siveral 
reasons. First, the grade designations in this study are not the 
same as those in the National Standards. Second, the criterion In 
the National Standards is in terms of titles and the Florida 
schools reported number of subscriptions in which case a school 
could report two subscriptions to one magazine title . Considering ' 
these reservations in achieving a valid comparison, it could be 
stated that 964 of the Florida schools did not meet the criterion 
of National Standards since all of these schools reported less than 
40 magazine subscriptions. 

Newspapers 

The largest percentage of schools, 31.2 per cent or 532 schools, 
subscribed to three newspapers. There were 519 schools in the K 
to 6 grade grouping which met the National Standards' criterion of 
3-6 subscriptions for schools with grades K to 6. One hundred and 
twenty-one schools, or 28 per cent, in the grade grouping 7-12 
met or exceeded the criterion of 6-10 subscriptions for the 
junior high and secondary schools. Again, because of the variation 
in grade designation between this study and the National Standards, 
further analysis was not feasible. 

It could be concludid, however, that less than one-third of the 
Florida schools subscribe to the minimum number of newspapers 
recommended in the National Standards. 

Fllmstrip s, 8 mi Fil ms, Transparencies 
Tape and Disc Recordi n gs Slider " " 
Haps Globes Models Heal 1 a 

Fewer schools, 28 per cent, reported owning 8 mm films as compared 
with the other eight types of materials listed. A further analysis 
of the data showed that only seven schools met the criterion of the 
National Standards for filmstrlps. Twenty schools met the criterion 
for transparencies recommended in the National Standards. The criteria 
in National Standards for 8 mm films and for tape and disc redordlngs 
were not achieved by any school. The collections of globes, maps, 
models, slides, and realia wire not compired with the criterion for 
each of these in the National Standards because Florida school 
holdings were reported in such a manner that comparison was not 
possibli. It should be noted that a large percentage did report 
the provision of globes, maps,' models, and slides in the school, 
whili many Florida schools are providing a variety of materials, 
generally the schools are not providing them in the quantities re- 
coinnended in National Standards. 
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Equlpinant 

A compan'son between the equipment pfovislon in Florida schools 
and the recomniendatTons in the National Standards was not feasible 
Florida schools reported on equipment by giving totals of each type 
of equipment owned by the school. The criteria for equipment in ' 
the National Standards are stated in quantitative terms on a oer 
teacher station basis. Consequently It was assumed that a valft 
comparison could not be made of these data. 

Fjnanclal Support 

Only 1,765 schools reported on expenditures for school library 
media, center materials. The amount reported was the average 
annual expenditure for the previous three years (1968=69, 1967-68 
1966-67). The average annual expenditure was $4.69 per student for 
the three year period. The recommendation 1n the Natio/ial Standards 
is that 

not less than 6 per cent of the National average for per 
pupil operational cost (based on average daily attendance) 
should be spent per year per student .... These funds 
are used to purchase materials for both the Individual school 
and the system rredia center. 

The estiniatid national average for per pupH operational cost for 
the same 3 years (1968-69, 1967-68, 1966-67) were $680.00, $634 00 
and $629.00, respectively, making $37.74 the estimated national 
average required to be spent per pupil for redia for that three 
year period. 

Assuming that these expenditures would augment the total amount 
spent on media in Florida- schools, the wide disparity between the 
|4.69 per suudent reported at the building level and the recommended 
$3/, 74 make it apparent that Florida schools did not reach the re- 
commended criterion. 

Physical Facilities 

To determine the provision of physical facilities the pertinent data 
contained in school accreditation reports were examined. These reports 
were related to criteria In the Florida Accriditation Standards A 
comparison of findings about the library media center facilities in 
Florida schools with the criteria In the National Standards was meanlngle 
Tht available data were not in terms comparable to those in the National 
Standards, for the criteria for library madia center facilities In the 
Morida standard,! were minimal and were neither as comprehensi va nor as 
specific in designation of space allocation for various functions and ' 
activities as the critiria In the National Standards. However, 
on ill Items concerning the library media center facilities a major • 
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proportion of the schools failed to maet even the Florida standards 
If a major proportion of the schools could not meet the Florida 

nat?onr?'standards'""'' '''' ''''' ''''' "^^"9^"* 

Conclusion 

The conclusion to be drawn fro.m all of this is that the hypothesis 
sr nnl n°ri^' ''''' ^he Quanti tatlve Standards for 

of Llnfu' PF??lf ^^th regard to ?1) staff, (2) collections 
rlnnnf^I ^''VPOrt, and (4) physical facilities, 

cannot be accepted. It can be concluded that not one public school 
in Florida met all of the National Standards im96M970. 

Additional Fi nd1nqs_ 

^vf^^nfl ^'^^ P"5]i= school library media program other ihan those 
examined in testing the hypotheses of this study were also examined 
woSfd bfusei:? It was considered that ?h1s analysis' 

iJiu .nJ? ; ??f^ certification of library 

media specialists, (2) extent to which selection policies have been 

?s .'va?1?hi"V^°P*'^4 the libra y mld?a centl? 

which thf ni(°%"" st^'^eits. (4) extent to 

orgam'zed. matirials in the library media centers are 

stfff "wj?r°" 21 per cent did not have professional 

thp FlnH^'n^'^r^ "library and audio-visual service" from 
m^l^^^^T^f^'^'^'^h The largest percentage of schools 
nllT ^^'^F^isd staff, 45 per cent, was in schools in the K to 9 

orLoino anH1fi'^'°'"P':'^ 22 per cent in the K to 6 grade 

g^-oupmg and 26 per cent in the K to 12 grade grouping. 

was irthrjhr'?"*'3^f ^^^'^ certified professional staff 

schoo s • h"- l^^ ^ *° ^2 grade grouping. Also in these 

trMnln ulJ-^^ ^1- percentage. 84 par cent, of more highly 
school^ wh'F "ledu staff; that is, there were more 7 to 12 ^ 
re trlin^d' ih-f se''^^"." Although there 
srhnrtir I? ' '^'"'^ "^^1* specialists employed in many Florida 
oer^nnnli I^^f"''? nearly one=fourth of the schools imploylng 
tanrp nf n^Sl " "^^^^^ specialists. The impor= 

°^ P*^°fessional training should be emphasized in view of the 
cuSricnJr hI^^i continuing change in knowledge, conmunl cations, 
curncular development, and technology. 

je lection Policies 

hlfSpfn J^c^'fi;*?"" °t ' statement of silection policy 

1 crease i'n r'^.^'l^ Pll^sslonal library literature and with the 
increase in censorship efforts across the country, there are still 
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40 per cent of the library media Genters In Florida schools which do 
not have such a policy. 

Avanabnity of Library Media Center 

Sixty-four per cent reported that tht library media center was avail- 
able to students and teachirs throughout each school day with opcor- 
tumty for independint or small group study at all times. 

To detennini the availability of the library media center for use 
other than during the school day, replies to two items on the 
Accreditation Report were analyzed. The first item was the avail- 
ability of the library media center to student's and teachers at 
least thirty minutes before and after school hours each school day 
that students were in attendance. Eighty per cent of the schools 
answered affirmatively. 

The other item examined pertaining to the avallabnity of the library 
media center was the provision of additional blocks of time for its 
use by students and teachers. Fewer than half of the schools reported 
. that there was provision of additional blocks of time for use of the" 
center. 

The availability of the library media center is an important factor 
in determining the utility of an educational media program; however 
equally important is the type of scheduling of stude'nts time No ' 
data were accessible to this researcher to determine in fact, 1f 
students were allowed time to use the library media center effi- 
ciently during the hours it was open. 

Organization 

The replies to two items on the Accreditation Report were analyzed 
to ditermine the txtent to which the collections of materials in 
the library midia centers were organized, 

Approximately one-third of the schools reported that their media 
col lections were not organized according to some generally accepted 
classification scheme and listed in a card catalog of other cataloo- 
ing system. However, 56 per cent of the schools reported that their 
resources, including visual materials and refirence books were 
available for circulation, classroom use, and for use within the 
media center. 

It isnoteworthy that while the provision of a collection of media 
organized to be more easily accessible is an objectivi implied 
in F'orida^tate Standards, as of 1969-1970, approximately one-third 
Of Florida s schools had not met this requirement for adequate service 
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Conclusions 



The following conclusions about Flonda's school 11 br-ary media 
program were made after considennq the findings of [h^s study- 
I. The provision of one library media specialist to 672 
students IS far below the National Standards and it is 
significant to note that many small schools lacked pro= 
fessional l-ibrary media staff and most large schools were 
not staffed with a sufficient number of library media 
specialists It can be assumed that this inadiquacy will 
be reflected in the nature and quality of services offered 
statewide to faculty and students and could contribute 
students^''' °^ educational opportunity to Florida's 

2. The provision of supportive staff in the library media 
centers was not in the ratio: recommended by the National 
btandards. This Inadequacy results In curtailed services 
Hm??n L®"^ students in costly use of professional staff 

^ t me in clencal and technical tasks. 

0. Although there were some schools which provided orint 
materials (books, newspapers, and magazines) in the 
quantities recommended by the National Standards, there 
was on a statewide baffis generally Inadequate provision 
of these materials. This inadequacy of educational 
resourcis can be expected to be a limiting factor in 

. schools attempting to provide quality education. 

4. A large number of schools reported the provision of a 

* ^fTejy.of non-pr1nt materials and the equipment necessary 
tbr their use; however, none of the schools provided the 
materia s and iquipment in quantities recommended in the 
National Standards. The statewide provision of the newer 
audiovisual materials and equipment such as 8 rm films 
and projectors, closed circuit TV, microfilm printers, and 
dial access was on a limited basis. This inadequacy of ■■ 
a wide range of resources can hamper seriously achievement 
of educational goals. v 

5. Evaluationof facilities 1s difficult without on-site 
investigation, for evaluation from data card tabulation and 
analysis leaves margin for misinterpretation, but it can 

be concluded that there are serious inadequacies 1n the 
provision of physical facilities in library media centers. 
Although less than one-fifth of the schools lack a library 
media center, those schools with centers generally do not 
provide adequate space for seating, conference and listeninq- 
viewing activities, production of materials, storage of 
materials and equipment, and work and maintenanca functions 
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Financial support 1n Flon'da for purchase of materials 
for the library media canter is one- fourth the 
raconimended figure in the National Standards. Without 
adequate financial support for securing matenals the 
school library media centers 1n Florida cannot hope 
to meet the curriculum requirerents and the interests 
and naeds of faculty and students. 
The smaller school districts and those districts which 
had not established library media supervisory services 
at the district level did not provide staff, financial 
support, collections of materials and equipment as 
adequately as did the larger school districts and 
those which provided supervision for library media 
programs at the district level. 
There were variations in the provision of library 
media programs between schools with differing patterns 
of grade group organization. Schools in the' 7 to 12 
grade grouping generally had better provision of staff, 
physical facilities, and materials and equipment than 
did schools at. different levels or with other types 
of organization. Schools organized with the newer 
pattern which Includes grades 4 to 9 had more provision 
made for library media staff than did the traditional 
grouping of grades K to 6. Schools with the K to 9 
and K to 12 pattern of grade organization were provided 
for less adequately in most areas of the school library 
media program. 
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''YOU CAN*T TELL WHICH WAY THE TRAIN WENT BY LOOKING AT THE TRACKS 



The first thing I should do, I feel certain, is to clear up the 
questions in your minds concerning the announced title of this 
prisentation, 

I considered several other titles, for instance, one I considered 
which would relate equally as well as the one I chose to what I am 
going to say was, "We ought to get a new street light in town. The 
one we've got now, the light don't hardly reach the ground". 

These epigrams are not of my devising, I get them from recorded 
statements of board members at meetings of local board of education. 

Another choice I discarded waSs "You can step on my toes all you 
want, I've got broad shoulders," The same board member went on 
to record thati "People are only human and tend to be habitual In 
their habits." 

Another board member exasperated with the habitual habits he had 
observed cormientedj "If my mother was alives she would turn over 
in her grave," 

I settled on the title I chose when I read about a meeting at 
which a short fellow in the back of the room stood up and an- 
nounceds"You can't tell which way the itraln went by looking at 
the tracks." j 

Then he sat down. Everybody stared at the walls and at one another 
for awhile^ and then the meeting just broke up and everybody wandered 
off. 

I have since discoverad that his aphorism is the perfect social 
response when I have been daydreaming at a meeting, there is a 
hush, and I suddenly realize that soniibody has asked me a question 
about the discussion, 

"You can't tell which way the train weht by looking at the tracks", 
if said slowly and firmly, is always gfeeted with respectful silence. 
Many people, being only human, nod wisely, and if someone dares ask 
you to explain your profound, meanlngliss statement, just get up and 
walk out, stopping at the door, looking back at the group, and com- 
plaining that, "There Is not enough room In here to swing a cat*" 
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Not only has the citizen role 1n education 1n the United States 
become minimal, but also the potential role of students has been 
largly overlooked. There are some programs where the student's 
voice is beginning to be heard, schools like the Philadelphia 
Parkway Program where high school students choose their own sub- 
jects to study, such alternative educational practices indicate 
trends away from the often oppressed school styles of the past 
and base their approach on student motivation studies which in- 
dicate that students learn best what they want to learns and 
resist imposed programs. Relevance pertains to the closing of 
the gap between academic learning and the real world--using 
current newspapers, magazines, television, and movies for 
content, for example. 

Programs aimed toward meeting the student's needs through cur- 
riculum designs related to his motivation and imagination are 
clearly the way for future development. Parents who worry about 
a student's self discipline will find that it may come about 
by increasing the student's ability to learn independently. 
Responsiveness to student needs holds the promise of building 
responsibility and internal commitment in the student. 

Many elementary school, middle school, and high school students 
across the nation are presently learning In a multitude of new 
ways ranging from independent study to large group instruction. 
Comparable to checking out a library book, some students can 
take home for individual use small cassette tape recorders and 
playback equipment, records, academic games i and other auto= 
instructional devices* 

One of the promising new inventions is the electro-video tape 
recorded cartridge, known simply as VTR, with its own electro 
video tape recorder and playback equipment* This small video 
tape cartridge will run from 30 to 100 minutess and can be 
utilized when attached to a home television seti Japanese 
Industrialists believe that the video cassette will enter the 
educational market as a very important means of supplementary 
learning and that It holds great promise for adult education 
since cassettes can be used at any tim in any place, VTR has 
great promise In its potential for revolutionizing present-day 
education arid conceivably the following changis could materialize. 
Students could learn at hornet The school itself could become an 
administrative distribution center: Classrooms could disappear: 
And teachers could make "home calls" or students could make 
appointments for diagnostic office calls* 
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The Los Angeles Unified School District has announced plans to 
develop a computer based iTianagement Infoniiation systeiTi that may 
serve as a niodel for other larger urban school districts called 
AIMS (Autoinatid Instructional Materials Services), the system 
should be capable of providing administrators, teachers ^ and 
students with a centr^al source of information about the entire 
array of learning inafcerials stocked In the school district. 

Hopefully this Federally suppurted project will be the prototype 
to help educators who are finding it Increasingly difficult to 
keep track of the bewildering variety of books , tapes, films, 
and other instructional aids that have entered today's school 
systems in recent years, AIMS will attempt to consolidate in- 
formation about both audio-visual products and print materials 
into one easily accessible data bank and thus provide school 
personnel with a valuable tool for the more effective^management 
and use of instructional resources. Once operational ^ the AIMS 
project should be able to support nornial ordering and cataloging 
of learning materials , provide administrators with relevant 
control data such as analyses of circulation figures, serve as 
an automated system of locating and requesting films i tapes and 
other audio visuals for classroom uses produce bibliographies, 
subject lists i and other fundamental tools for use by teachers 
and students. 

What the educational system in the United States appears to need 
is a new delivery system. The challenges are great and the time 
and resources are limited. The logical question in reference to 
the situation Is what are the educational priorities that should 
be establ ished? 

Another of the significant ways in which modern education differs 
from traditional education is in the variety of new media and new 
materials that it uses to support instruction. The task of the 
traditional teacher has been to transfer the knowledge from his 
head into the heads of the students or to transfer the skills such 
as reading which the teacher possesses to the child who does not have 
1t, assisted 1n this task only by textbooks and perhaps by a small 
variety of other aids. 

Modern education is presenting teachers with new and different kinds 
of material to assist them/ These materials are making the teacher's 
burden more endurable and his task a great deal more sensible. Much 
of the responsibility for the content of schooling is being transferred 
from the teacher to the materials and thus to the builders of the cur- 
riculum* 
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Modern technology impinges upon education with increasing force. 
It demands and provides the means for achievements never before' 
dreamed of. The school of the future will harness every kind of 
technology to its purpose. With complete control over various media- 
television, audio tapes, projectors of various kinds-teachers will 
design lessons for different groups of students and even for in- 
dividual students— drawing upon an extensive repetoire of sight 
and sound materials and coming as close as possible to individual 
diagnosis and priscription for eyery child. 

Make no mistake about it. The American taxpayer is looking for 
an alternative to the public school. George B. Leonard In his 
book EDUCATION AND ECSTACY says that when true educational alter- 
natives are at last becoiiilng clear, we may overlook the simplest 
of all— no schools. If schools are to be significantly better 
they must be significantly different. We cannot deal with a new 
way of accountability by attempting to improve education rather 
than reform. Rearranging elements within the structure of American 
education is not enough. Some people think they are making major 
changes when they are only tidying up the house. We must resist 
the tendency to want to improve education rather than refonn it. 
We should not do things better. We should do better things. If 
we are timid about this, we shall produce timid students for a 
world that demands above all boldness. 

When the votes are all in, it may be that alternative educational 
practices will replace the schools, and those of us who are now 
occupied with teaching and learning may be relieved because there 
will be no jobs, for us. No longer will the responsibility for 
providing quality education fall on our shoulders. But the media 
specialists will not be so lucky. There is no liberation in sight 
for you. Instead there is only Increased responsibility to anticipate 
Whether the schools go or not, learning will remain. As long as 
learning remains, learning resources must accompany it. Wharever 
educational practices are accomplished, the learning specialists 
must be there to serve as the learner. It looks as if you are 
stuck with the job. Technology has put you in the driver's seat. 
You have suddenly been elevated from custody of the printed word" 
to aplace of prominence in education never before enjoyed by a 
specialist. Look at some of the change.. We used to think that 
to teach and to learn we .required a book and the ability to read 
and write. Now the emphasis on reading and writing is diminishing. 
Students no longer have to read and write to learn. We can teach" 
them by video and audio. They can respond orally and through a tape 
recorder requiring not a single read or written word. We are moving 
toward what Caleb Gattegno calls the subordination of teaching to 
learning. A new kind of 11teracy--visual literacy— has emerged. 
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With the invention of television^ initeracy disappeared from the 
face of the earth. All that remains is lanorance. 

Readinp, long hailed as the facilitator of learning, may in effect 
be an inhibitor of learning. The slow, uneconomical often frus- 
tratlngly unsatisfying process of teaching a child to read so he 
could learn has been replaced by a modern^ quick, gratifying 
technique which can operate without using the written word at 
all. . " 

At a recent meeting of early childhood specialistSt I heard a 
respected psychologist say that he would like to sea the teach- 
ing of reading postponed until the sixth grade because he could 
not justify using so much time on an unintellectual activity. 
Whether we accept this or not, we do know that readino is not 
a requisite to learning, 

Reading is not a curriculum area, it is a skill. To learn to read 
is like learninq to ride a bicycle. Readina is not intellectual 
exercise. Learning without reading requires thinking. We have 
depended so long on the textbook that we have become what Marshall 
McLuhan refers to Indelicately as PQB's--pr1nt oriented bastards. 
We do not know if reading is teachable, but we know that it is 
learnable. If we could find what a student does when he learns 
to read, and could help him do just that, we would have found the 
best way to teach reading. 

The subordination of teaching to learning requires an understandinq 
of the functioning of children. We know, for instance, that no bet- 
ter way has been devised to teach a foreign language than that which 
is used by the rnother and the nursemaid as she teaches the young chiTd 
to use his native language. We have depended too long on the use of 
memory which in effect 1s a weak power of the mind. It is a common 
fact that man gladly complains of his memory but not of his intelli- 
gence. 

There was once a good reason for man to choose memory as a channel of 
Instruction in spite of his inadequacies* To understand this we need 
only look back and place ourselves at a time when ways of recording your 
events had not yet been invented. In our individual experiencet then 
and now, we find that much of what we know how to do— talk, walk, breathe 
while eating, etc— expresses itself In automatic, unconscious function- 
ing often difficult to objectify and thus inaccessible to other people, 
On the other had, the content of talesi legends, stories, gossip, etc. 
If repeatedly told gains an existence of its own which we can attempt 
to preserve per se as we do objects. When recordinq of events 1s not 



availables the quality of the mind socially most valued was faith- 
fulness (fidelity in the modern electronic sense) and verbatim re- 
tention became the highest attribute of a good mind. Since as child- 
ren we showed retention best after we had learned to talk^ verbal 
retention understandable became the object of the care of teachers 
whether at home^ in the forum or in the school.- Tests 1n such a 
social setting were tests of retention for^those who carried the 
tribal tradition* ■ 

When recording appeared ^ the attribute of retention could be weaker 
per se since it was supported by the record, and in fact 1t soon 
became second best to the record. But this change did not make 
society discard the. use of memory as a basis for teaching, There 
still was a stress on traditional transmission. No more individ- 
ually oriented method of transmission had yet become acceptable to 
the establishment. A stable society uninterested in questioning 
tradition was served well by transmission of well preserved state- 
ments about wisdom and truth. 

In our changing worlds one discovers that the ability to forget is 
indeed as much a capacity as to retain and that there is no value 
in taking the time to fix in one's mind what no longer obtainSi No 
one In such a world is prepared to pay a heavy price for what is no longer 
functional. This is the situation today. The success , such 
as it iSj of the present system of education through memory results 
.in fact from our own spontaneous use of ourselves as we go beyond 
the epistemology that describes our growth as greater and greater 
retention and shift ourselves to other ways of knowing. 

Now what is the alternative to the use of memory? The alternative 
1s to build on strength and the strengths that exist are what 
Gattegno calls the functionings of children. And they are the basis 
of all individual education and now can be made the basis of insti- 
tutional education. What are the functionings of children? They 
could all become known to us because we all have been children* 
We have used these functionings. We have them in us,, and we did 
with each such a good job^ mastering it so successful ly^ that we 
do not have to do it again. On the whole, for examples we learned 
so well to s1t that we don^t have to learn to do It over again. 
Sitting Is one of the functionings of children. Nobody ever showed 
me how to sit. Was any person here ever taught to sit? Each person 
looked toward himself and saw for himself the problem of being on 
one's back and of learning to sit. One cannot say that sitting 1s 
instinctual. It takes months to learn it, A man is not a little 
goat who 1s born having already practiced lots of things and an 
hour after its birth Is standing on Its feet. I had to learn how 
to s1t and this I did for myself as everyone of you did for your- 
self In the crib. 
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If a child's acconipl i shnents in his crib -are not impressive then 
nothincf is impreGsive. There is no end to the extraordinary func- 
tionings we all accomplish as children, One of the most iinpressive 
is learninq tn speak. Jn his cr1b, the child learns that if he works 
on the muscle tone of his lips that it will permit him to gain entry 
into the field of the sounds of speech. As a child, nobody ever 
heard a word. In fact, nobody has ever heard a word. Ears hear 
voices and voices are different and out. of all these voices that 
represent the reality of the environment! each of us has picked 
up that component that vib learned to call a word. Every one of us 
has recognized words as being something one can add to the func- 
tioning of the throat that one owns so that a sound comes out in 
a particular guise and 1s recognized by others as having been pro- 
duced by one's voice. Children do not learn by Imitation. They 
learn to make words through the use of their own mental powers 
and learn to do it so well that for their whole life thereafter 
they continue to make words without any conscious preparation. 
It is an understanding of processes like this that leads us to 
believe that our current dependence on memory as a learning device 
should be questioned and that a new emphasis on learninq should 
be substituted. So to talk, a student has to recoanize a word 
within the voice that is used and must learn through his own 
powers of abstraction the meanlnas attached to words. And by 
the time he is two years old he has a functioninp as a speaker 
that should give him a doctorate for no doctoral student In a 
university has ever done as good a job ..equivalent to what we all 
did when we v/ere one and two years of age, finding by ourselves 
how to acquire the extremely compHcated system called language. 
This brings to mind the old story of the note sent home to a 
parent by the teacher of a young boy who was having trouble 
learning Spanish* The teacher had^^written to the mother "your 
child Is too dumb to learn Spanish," The mother replied in a 
note to the teacher the next day with the question "What do the 
dumb children 1n Spain speak?" 

Learning to speak our native language does not impress us very 
much. Yet as we try to develop new solutions to the problems of 
education this process gains added significance. Looking at 
children as owning the powers they actually have and at how they 
function, we are overwhelmed with the possibilities of education. 
No longer are we discouraged as we are when we depend on memory 
as the only basis for progress. 

John Holt in his book FREEDOM AND BEYOND writes ''for all the talk, 
experiments, federal fundings, special programs , revolutions in 
education and so forth of the past years, most of our schools have 



changed very little. As a result of this, holt has become an 
evangelist for a de-schooled society. Not necessarily a society 
without any schools at all-=although some may still want them- 
out rather a society in which nobody would be compelled to qo to 
school either by law or by the threat of joblessness, poverty, 
discnnnnation and exclusion from society-all of which are in 
force today. It would be a society in which there are many paths 
to learning and advancement, instead of one schnoi path as we 
now have-a path far too narrow for everyone and one too often 
and too easily blocked off from the poor. 

Schooling as the way to guarantee the future has indeed been a 
cruelly deceptive myth for the vast majority of the poo>--and 
now for growing numbers of middle class degree holders with no 
status slots to fit into. 

There should of course be many paths to learning and achievement, 
and Holt advocates more numerous and accessible public libraries 
ubiquitous cassette tape recorders for children, store-front read- 
ing centers, and volunteer reading guides on the street These 
an are useful leads to learning. Although he never mentions 
educational vouchers, Holt does indicate a base to de-schooling 
through providing educational resources to learners Instead of 
to schools, and then letting these learners decide whether they 
want to do their learning in school or in some other place and way 
Holt has a marvelously inviting vision and we have a right to ex= 
pect people like him who see further than we do to show us how to 
get there. Unfortunately, he has not done enough, nearly enough, 
hard thinking to be able to show how these individual and commun- 
ity needs could be met by de=schooling. Although he does briefly 
note that we could give school credit for a much wider variety of 
activities including work— work that could also involve early 
apprenticeships and professions as well as other kinds of jobs. 

It is Holt's intention that a student should be able to go to any 
school he wanted within his home state, the, school getting aid 
according to the number of students attending. This would be an 
incenti.ve to a school to attract students. 

Technology may be a powerful factor In the achievement of educational 
goals where the instructional program is planned by competent designers 
and the instruments are employed by properly prepared and skilled tea- 
chers. The use of advanced techniques and instruction can free teacher 
time for more intensive individual counseling and tutoring and can 
extend the range of the teacher's influence by enabling a close 
relationship between teacher and student. Educationartechnology 



can serve as a vehicle for developing cooperation among teachers 
and can aid in overcoming the Isolation of individual teachers 
and classrooms that has coirmonly resulted from traditional pat- 
terns of school organization and teaching. A more efficient 
deployment and specialized use of faculty personnel is one of 
the new instructional technologies and techniques. 

Education equipment and methods may disclose new objectives in 
education that otherwise may have been Ignored. The development 
of new means often influences the judgment of which ends are worth 
achieving. More effective teaching techniques may be expected to 
affect both the goals and substance of education just as improved 
methods of communication and travel have importantly influenced 
our values as well as our behavior. 

Effective employment of the new instructional technology will 
demand new skills and at times a more rigorous education of 
the teacher. 

Already a wide gap has Dpened between the child and the adult 
teacher in the matter of iearning habits, i he typical child has 
been reared in an environment of audio-visual electronics. Most 
of oiir teachers matured in a world of magazines and books. The 
child will read books— often more than his teacher read before 
him— but it is natural for him to learn through a variety of 
media. From their preschool years most children have been at 
home with television and radio, and the most complicated elec- 
tronic devices often seem less rriysterlous to them than to their 
parents and teachers. It is a major educational asset that for 
the child there Is nothing alien about the advanced technical 
equipment and methods that may be employed in his studies or 
that may be available for use in his home. 

Properly employed, the new instructional technology will assist 
the teacher, but it will not displace him any more than computers 
or the other advanced technologies applied to clerical work have 
displaced white collar workers. Moreover, instructional tech- 
nology can contribute to the humanlzatlon and personal izatidn of 
the school. The new learning resources should encourage rather 
than discourage the reading of books. Our schools must be well 
supplied with printed materials 1n the form of texts and specially 
prepared collateral readings. Fortunately, the new texts are 
generally of.superior qual ity, for they are often the product of 
collaboration among subject matter specialists, educational 
theorists, and teachers. 
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The error which we have often made is the failure to integrate 
the use of technical equipment into the basic planning of a course 
of study. This has been in part the fault of schools of education 
which too often have failed to educate teachers 1n the effective 
employment of audio-visual equipment and materials. The suppliers 
of textbooks and course materials have given insufficient attention 
to the technique of meshing audio-visual materials with printed 
texts and programs. As a result, audio-visual instruction has 
not reached its full potential as a means of enriching subject 
matter and of conveying infomation-and cultivating attitudes. 
Valuable equiprent often lies idle in school storage closets 
because its use as an educational instrument have not been 
understood or appreciated. 

There are encouraging signs of progress being made In the use of 
conventional audio-visual Instruction. The educational value of 
moving pictures^ for Instance ^ has been greatly enhanced by ex- 
tensive experimentation especially In teaching the physical and 
biological sciences. The new curricula involves texts^ guidesi 
achievement tests ^ examinations and films as well as laboratory 
apparatus and other materials and In such Instruction the printed 
and audio-visual materials are integrated and the teacher has the 
advantage of presenting to his studints professionally prepared 
films utilizing the talents of some of the Nation's outstanding 
scholars . 



The problem is not different In the employment of the newer technical 
Instruments such as computerSt television, or other sophisticated 
audio-visual equipment and materials. They make their greatest 
contributions as educational Instruments when developed and em- 
ployed as Integral parts of instructional systems* Television, for 
Instance, should be effectively combined with other Instructional 
techniques, for exOTple, group discussion or laboratory activity. 
Even the best teachers are capable of profiting from its uses when 
it 1s Integrated with their work and when they participate In the 
overall program planning. This participation is essential. The 
Instructional system in which television or other audio-visual media 
is included requires expertness in teachers, technicians, curriculum 
planners, and back-up personnel. The teacher in the studio and 1n 
the classroom or laboratory must plan and work together a,s a team. 

In weighing the capabilities and limits of the Instructional tech- 
nologies, it should be borne In mind that what works in one case 
may be of no value in another. To determine the proper use of the 



the technical instrurents and the role of the teacher in their 
utilizations these questions should be kept In the forefront of 
educational pi anning^ 

Can the proposed technique be effectively employed 
in the cultivation of an open inquiring^ mind or does 
it tend to produce conformity^ dogmatism and regi- 
mentation of thought? 

Is it capable of cofrmuni eating and facilitating an 
understanding of complex concepts or is its useful- 
ness limited to the management and manipulation of 
simple ideas? 

Is it capable of cultivating sensitive insight* 
originality, and creative intellectual skills? 

Can it be employed to induce and deepea artistic and 
moral sensitivity and appreciation? 

; Do the benefits gained justify the cost incurred 
or is the initial cost affordable? 

These questions are fashioned largely in ternis of educational ideals 
that will always be difficult to realize or even approximate. They 
can serve nevertheless as norms that can be useful in judging the 
value of instructional techniques. 

You have*spent a great deal of time this weeks I af^ certain^ discussing 
the same things that I am going to mention to you here today. If there 
is any advantage in having me speak of them at this late date, it simply 
is in getting a different point of view. You are the experts in educ- 
ational media. My competencies lie in the area of curriculum planning. 

To the educational media specialists the point of view of the cur- 
riculum planner should be of interest and importance. Unless the two 
work together in planning and employing instructional techniques, the 
overall goal of Improving the quality of Instruction cannot be attained. 
Educational technology provides the means not the ends of instruction. 
The quality of Instruction can be no higher than the level of the 
teacher's competence and skill and of the substantive materials which 
he employs, I am speaking now of the software that carries the instruc- 
tional substance. Unfortunately, more progress has been made in the 
development of instructional hardware and this gap must be closed* 
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Unless the planning and Implementing of instruction with these new 
instruments is done jointly by the media specialist and the cur- 
riculum planner, the maximum flexibility and versatility required 
to captufe some of the more obvious values of the conventional 
methods and new patters of instructional organization should be 
weighed against the values of the n^w technology* 
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